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Last-minute  space  to  fill? 

Looking  for  national  advertisers? 

MediaBids’  Per-Inquiry  Print  Advertising  Program 
can  heip  monetize  unused  space  in  your  pubiication. 

HERE’S  HOW  IT  WORKS: 

•  Select  national  advertisers  to  run  in  your 
pubiication. 

•  We  send  you  an  ad  containing  a  unique 
code  used  for  tracking  purposes. 

•  Your  publication  gets  paid  based  on  the 
generated  response. 

•  Receive  access  to  real-time  call  tracking, 
monthly  reporting  and  payment. 

MediaBids  .com 

The  Newspaper  and  Magazine  Advertising  Marketplace 
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tUMUH  Ul-  IHtTtAK  Steve  Buttry’s 
past  and  future  career  reflects  an 
industry  in  transition.  Meet  a  leader 
who  walks  the  walk  when  it  comes  to 
employing  new  technologies  and 
tactics  in  the  newsroom . 24 

BLACK  &  WHITE  Our  exclusive 

excerpts  from  former  New  York 
Times  Managing  Editor  Gerald  Boyd’s 
explosive  new  memoir . 30 


“You  ain’t  getting  it”  Viilage  Voice  Media 
Executive  Editor  Michaei  Lacey,  left  and 
CEO  Jim  Larkin. 


There’s  a  lot  more  to  your  Editor  & 
/’i/Ms/rer  subscription  than  paper 
and  ink!  As  a  subscriber  you 
can  go  online  for  premium  content  - 
at  no  additional  cost. 

This  is  just  some  of  the  valuable 
information  you  can  get  every  day,  at 
www.editorandpublisher.com: 


EDITORIAL  Online  revenue  will  be 

limited  until  newspapers  prove  to 
advertisers  that  they  can  deliver  .  .  4 

THE  DATA  PAGE  Online  statistics  for 
the  top  U.S.  news  destinations.  .  .  15 
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Mexico .  . 16 
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Meet  the  new  boss  Impremedia 

founder  John  Baton  beings  a  “print 
last”  strategy  as  Journal  Register 
Co.’s  new  CEO . 8 


Paper  tigers  The  special  master 
in  a  patent-infringement  suit  over 
inserter  technology  finds  himself 
drowning  in  an  ocean  of  motions .  .  9 

BATTLE  IN  THE  BAY  The  San 
Francisco  Bay  Guardian  won  a 
multimillion-dollar  suit  against  the 
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collecting  on  it  has  been  anvthing 

but  easy . 10  SYNDICATES  The  Pittsburgh  Post- 
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■  Breaking  News  Visit 
www.editorandpublisher.com/news 

■  Business  Blog  Visit  www.fitzandjen.com  for 
daiiy  newspaper  business  news  and  irreverent 
commentary 

■  Departments:  Business,  Ad/Circ, 
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www.editorandpublisher.com/departments 

■  Newspeople  For  industry  staff  appointments,  go 
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letters@editorandpublisher.com 
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atwww.editorandpublisher.com/podcasts 

■  Newsletters  Sign  up  now  for  the  E&P  Weekly 
Briefing,  E&P  Operations  weekly  newsletter  at 
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■  Columns  Fresh  insight  daily  at 
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■  Classifieds  Search  for  your  next  job  now  at 
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Pressmakers  in  a  weak 
printing-equipment 
market  can  put  manu¬ 
facturing  capacity  in  the 
service  of  other  indus¬ 
tries.  Here,  manroland 
quality  assurance  in- 
ciudes  3-D  inspection 
of  complex  parts. 
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COOm  ON  CHANGE 


Newspaper  industry  leaders  need  to  meet  with  their  counterparts 
in  advertising  and  media  metrics  and  forge  a  new  gold  standard 


IN  1890s  .UlERIGA  A  CITY  OF  Am' 
respectable  size  might  have  four 
or  five  dailies  competing  for  read¬ 
ers  and  advertisers.  Big  cities 
usually  had  upward  of  a  couple  dozen, 
including  newspapers  in  immigrant 
languages  of  Italian,  German,  Yiddish 
and  others.  Many  employed  a  simple 
strategy  in  setting  their  advertising  rates 
—  they  lied  about  their  circulation. 

Naturally,  their  competitors  had  little 
recourse  but  to  exaggerate,  too. 

And  advertisers,  well  —  they  were 
stuck.  They  could  pay  . .  , . 

the  high  rates,  not  ^  1  CVCllUC 

knowing  whether  they  will  bc  limited 

really  reaching  as  newspapers 

big  or  as  appropriate  an  *  * 

audience  as  they  want-  CHIl  proVC  tO 

ed,  or  they  could  leave  advcrtiscrS  that 
the  advertising  field  i  «• 

wide  open  to  their  tllC>  Cdll  deli\  Cr. 

competitors. 

Something  had  to  give,  and  in  1914, 
it  did.  Advertisers,  ad  agencies  and 
some  newspaper  publishers  with  scru¬ 
ples  formed  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circu¬ 
lations  (ABC).  They  introduced  an 
honest  measure  of  circulation,  making 
newspapers  prove  they  actually  sold  or 
delivered  what  they  said  they  did.  The 
remarkable  thing  about  ABC  was  how 
quickly  it  succeeded  in  becoming  the 
gold  standard  of  paid  circulation,  great¬ 
ly  enhaneing  the  ad  revenue  of  publish¬ 
ers  who  abided  by  its  rules,  and  weeding 
out  those  who  didn’t. 

No  iVmerican  city  supports  dozens  of 
dailies  anymore,  but  newspapers 
desperately  need  a  gold  standard 

of  measurement  again  —  this  _ _ 

time  for  their  online 
measurements.  As 
E&P's  .lennifer  Saba 
has  reported  fre 
quently  in  these 
pages,  the  big 
companies 
involved 
in  online 


each  have  their  own  system  of  measur¬ 
ing  audiences  and  often  calculate  widely 
varv'ing  results  for  the  same  site. 

The  result  is  that,  as  E.W.  Scripps’ 
Senior  Vice  President  of  Newspapers 
Mark  Contreras  recently  told  a  Federal 
Trade  Commission  hearing,  “There  are 
no  universally  accepted  definitions  [of 
online  audience]  that  both  publishers 
and  advertisers  agree  upon.  There  are 
.several.  Creating  one  gold-standard 
definition  should  help  a.ssist  publishers 
in  deriving  a  more  fair  value  for  the 
online  inventory  all  pub- 
L.nUC  Ushers  create.”  (We’re 

ited  grateful  here  for  the  original 

I'incrS  '"^porting  and  commentarv' 

*  *  ’  on  this  issue  by  the  Poynter 

to  Institute’s  media  business 

tllilt  analyst  Rick  Edmonds.) 

I .  As  Contreras  notes,  the 

-ilNCr.  current  metrics  muddle 

depresses  the  already 
bargain-basement  rates  newspapers  can 
charge  for  online  because  they  cannot 
say  with  any  certainty  that  their  partic¬ 
ular  measurement  of  audience  size  and 
quality  is  any  more  accurate  than  the 
other  guy’s. 

In  this  often-bewildering  new  media 
environment,  some  is.sues  —  such  as 
whether  or  not  to  charge  users  for 
online  access  —  are  likely  to  remain 
undetermined  for  a  long  time.  But  sure¬ 
ly  newspapers  and  advertisers  can  come 
together,  as  they  did  on  the  eve  of  World 
War  I  nearly  a  century  ago,  to  agree 
upon  one  standard  audience  metric. 

What’s  at  stake  is  clear:  Online 
revenue  will  remain  just  digital  dimes 
r-  until  new.spapers  can  show 

they  deliver  the  audience 
an  adverti.ser  needs. 

It’s  high  time  newspa¬ 
per  industry  leaders 
sit  down  with  their 
counterparts  in 
advertising  and 
media  metrics  and 
forge  a  new  gold 
standard.  U 
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lyjf  VISION  DATA 

your  one-vendor  solution 


Online  Revenue  Generation 
and  Product  Integration 


Vision  Data  is  constantly  finding  ways  to 
help  newspapers  build  profitable  print  & 
electronic  products. 

We  are  a  central  advertising  hub: 
empowering  you  to  grow  your 
business  by  feeding  advertiser’s 
messages  to  relevant  web  portals. 

Interface  with  well  over  30  proven,  emerging 
Internet  and  other  value  added  companies. 
These  interfaces  will  offer  your  customers 
incremental  revenues  &  increased  advertising 
penetration,  often  with  no  third-party  cost  to 
you.  We  interface  to  a  growing  list  of  sites 
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•  Automotive 
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•  Real  Estate 

•  General  Merchandise 

•  Obituaries 

•  Data  Warehouse  exports 

•  Classified  Search  Engines 

•  Regional  Networks 

•  Decision  Engines 

•  Business/Commerce 

•  Travel 

•  News/information 

•  Territory  and  Circulation  Mapping 

•  Consumer/Coupon 

•  Financial/Lockboxes 

•  Shopping 

•  Society 

•  Sports 

•  Public  Notice 

•  Recreation 

•  Science 

•  Arts 

•  Entertainment 

Find  out  how  we  can  help  you  grow: 

www.vdata.com 

sales@vdata.com 

518-434-2193 


LETTERS 


On  Jan.  14,  it  was  made  official: 
Editor  &  Publisher  had  been  sold  to 
Duncan  McIntosh  Inc.  Co.,  the  Irvine, 
Calif.-based  publisher  of  such  maga¬ 
zines  and  newspapers  as  Boating 
World  magazine;  Sea  Magazine,- 
/\merica’s  Western  Boating  Magazine, - 
The  Log  Newspaper;  and  FishRap  — 
and  was  back  in  business.  Response  in 
the  media  world  was  swift,  and  our 
inbox  was  filled  with  letters  from  read¬ 
ers  and  other  well-wishers  pleased  to 
see  that  E&P  would  continue.  Here's  a 
sampling  of  those  letters. 

WELCOME  BACK 

Duncan,  i  w'anted  to  con- 
gratulate  you  on  the  purchase 
of  Editor  &  Publisher  from  the 
Nielsen  Go.  In  the  article  published  in 
Trade  Only  Today,  they  stated  that 
you  resumed  online  operations  imme¬ 
diately,  and  the  print  edition  of  the 
magazine  would  begin  monthly  pub¬ 
lishing  again  in  February. 

With  roots  going  back  126  years,  and 
an  acknowledged  “bible  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  industry,”  many  people  were 
shocked  to  hear  the  news  in  early 
December  that  the  magazine  would 
cease  operation.  1  am  happy  to  know 
that  you  know  the  value  of  such  a  title, 
and  have  stepped  up  to  continue  publi¬ 
cation  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MARK  TURNER 
Via  e-mail 


saying  these  days,  this  illustrates  the 
power  of  the  new  media  and  how  even 
the  smallest  newsletter  can  have  an 
effect  on  events. 

MIKE  WALKER 
WALKER  AGENCY 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 
www.walkeragency.com 

Mr.  MCINTOSH,  THANK  Y'OU 
for  being  a  visionary  and 
saving  a  wonderful  and 
necessary’  publication  for  our  industry. 
As  a  publishing  executive  1  have 
considered  Editor  &  Publisher  a  “must 
read”  for  many  years.  I  am  certain,  with 
your  reputation  in  the  industry,  the 
publication  will  continue  to  be 
relevant  with  quality  reportage. 

JACK  LANE 
Encinitas,  Calif. 

Dear  duncan,  bless  you,  my 
son,  and  all  your  Celtic  and 
Pictish  ancestors  for  rescuing 
Editor  and  Publisher.  1  haven’t  been 
on  the  subscriber  list  for  the  past  10, 
maybe  15  years,  but  it  was  my  bible 
forever  before. 

ROBERT  G.  BLACK 

Sun  City  Center,  Fla. 

Y  OWN  SUGGESTION  FOR 
E&P  includes  a  return  to  the 
coverage  of  weeklies,  free 
pubs,  alternatives  and  niche  publica¬ 
tions  that  the  Free  Paper  Publisher 


once  dominated.  Those  of  us  in  this 
area  have  certainly  suffered  the  down- 
draft  but  less  than  metro  dailies.  Some 
guest  columns  from  this  segment 
would  be  easy  to  do  and  they  would 
bring  thousands  of  readers. 

My  late  dad,  with  19  years  at  E&P  as 
a  sales  executive,  would  be  very  proud 
of  your  revival. 

MARK  MATHES 

OWNER,  COMMUNITY  NEWSPAPERS 
Tampa,  Fla. 

1JUST  WANTED  TO  DROP  MARK 
Fitzgerald  a  quick  note  to  let  you 
know  how  grateful  1  was  that  E&P 
was  going  to  be  making  another  go  of 
it.  I  can’t  speak  on  behalf  of  the  indus¬ 
try’,  but  as  someone  in  the  industry 
who  cares  a  great  deal  about  what  goes 
in  our  newsrooms  and  boardrooms,  1 
look  forward  to  seeing  the  work  that 
you  and  the  others  at  E&P  do  each  day 
and  am  glad  that  you  received  the 
opportunity  to  carry  on. 

Best  of  luck  in  2010! 

CHRIS  KRUG 

VICE  PRESIDENT,  NEWS  &  CONTENT 
Shaw  Suburban  Media 
Crystal  Lake,  111. 

Mr.  MCINTOSH,  GONGRATULA- 
tions  on  your  purchase  of 
Editor  &  Publisher.  E&P  is 
one  of  those  great  magazines  that  my 
family  grew  up  with  —  we  were  in  the 
newspaper  business  with  Scripps- 
Howard  —  from  the  1940s  on,  as  1 
recall. 

With  Ghas  McKeown  you  have  an 
outstanding  publisher,  who  is  well-con¬ 
nected  and  highly  respected.  He  will 
help  you  make  a  difference  as  you 
make  this  fine  magazine  even  more 
successful. 

Here’s  wishing  you  the  very  best 

{Continued  on  page  39) 


1  OFTEN  WONDER  IF  MY  LITTLE 
newsletter,  “A  Minute  With  Mike,” 
does  any’one  any  good.  Tonight  1 
learned  that  an  item  in  the  newsletter 
led  one  of  my  recipients  to  the  pur¬ 
chase  and  rescue  of  Editor  & 
Publisher.  1  had  put  an  article  in  the 
newsletter  about  E&P  shutting  down. 
This  started  publisher  Duncan 
McIntosh  on  the  road  to  saving  the 
magazine. 

In  a  larger  sense,  or  a  “teachable 
moment,”  as  the  wonks  are  fond  of 


50  YEARS  AGO 


NEWSPAPERDOM®  FROM  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


FEB.  13.  19«»: 

The  Blade  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  as 
part  of  the  celebration  of  its 
125^  anniversary,  sponsored  a 
safari  to  British  Guyana  to  collect 
animals,  reptiles,  birds  and  other 
specimens  for  the  Toledo  Zoo. 
The  excursion,  led  by  big-game 
hunter  and  animai  trainer 


“Jungie  Larry”  Tetzlaff,  inciuded 
Lou  Kiewer,  the  Bladds  outdoor 
writer. 

FEB.  20.  19M: 

EiPt  citation  for  effective 
newspaper  advertising  this 
week  went  to  National  Distillers 
Products  Co.,  for  its  run-of- 


press  ads  in  164  papers  touting 
Old  Taylor  86  Kentucky  Straight 
Bourbon  Whiskey.  The  ads 
carried  a  diaiogue  exchange 
that  read,  in  part,  “In  its  iighter, 
miider  86  proof.  Old  Taylor  86 
is  so  rich  and  deep  in  flavor 
that  you  sip  it  right  down  to  the 
bourbon  dew  on  the  ice.” 


s 


5C 
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Save  the  Dates! 


Eni  lORtrfPuiiiisi  n;R  — 

INTERACTtVE(^DIA 

June  15-17,  2010  I  Hard  Rock  Hotel  &  Casino,  Las  Vegas,  NY 


CONFERENCE  &  TRADESHOW 


Join  executives,  editors  and  publishers  from  leading  media 
Web  sites  at  this  renowned  forum  for  an  in-depth  discussion  of 
critical  new-media  challenges  facing  traditional  media  companies. 


THIS  EVENT  WILL  ALSO  FEATURE: 


Honoring  the  best 
media-company  Web  sites 


Online  entry  at  www.eppyawards.com 
Deadline:  Friday,  March  12,  2010 


866d4b“66-1884"23 


Online  registration  coming  soon  to: 

www.lnteractiveMediaConference.com 

For  general  inquiries  or  registration  questions, 
please  e-mail  marsha@thestoltmangroup.com 
or  call  (609)  588-8703. 

For  IMG  Sponsorship  or  Exhibit  Information; 

Charles  McKeown,  Publisher 

cmckeown@editorandpublisher.com  |  (646)  654-5120 
Betsy  Maloney 

bmaloney@editorandpublisher.com  |  (301)  656-5712 


Ncul'  haven 


Mu0l'  in  the  air 

'USA  Today'  is  lust 
wild  about  'Harry' 


i  BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

WIZARDS,  DEATH  EATERS  AND 
even  those  normal  people  of 
earth  (aka  “Muggles”)  all  got 
a  sneak  peek  of  the  highly  anticipated 
Harry  Potter-related  theme  park 
through  a  special  map  provided  by  USA 
Today. 

On  Jan.  28,  the  Nation’s  Newspaper 
published  a  map  in  a  partnership  with 
Universal  Orlando  Resort  to  tease  The 
Wizarding  World  of  Harry  Potter, 
which  is  expected  to  open  this  spring. 

1  But  it  wasn’t  just  any  old  map:  It  was 
I  a  magic  map,  ingrained  with  little  bits 
I  of  code.  Users  were  prompted  to  hold 
i  the  piece  of  paper  up  to  a  Webcam, 

1  where  on  the  screen,  a  3-D  augmented 
]  j  version  of  theme  park  appeared.  When 
i  j  the  paper  was  rotated,  various  land- 
1 1  marks  such  as  liogwarts  Castle  and 
j  Hogsmeade  and  from  the  Harry  Potter 
I  novels  materialized.  Users  could  even 
I  make  a  series  of  banners  wave,  by  blow 
I  ing  on  the  computer’s  microphone. 

!  Universal  pitched  USA  Today  the 
j  opportunity  to  run  the  map  as  part  of 
I  an  exclusive  stor>'  on  the  theme  park, 
j  says  spokeswoman  Alexandra 
j  Nicholson. 
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Mr.  Palm  wes  to  Journal  Register 

Bringing  ‘link  economy’  thinking,  after  bankruptcy 


JOHN  PATON  HAD  AN  ENTIRE 
career  in  Canadian  newspapers 
before  founding  impreMedia  and 
growing  it  from  a  single  Spanish-lan- 
guage  daily  into  the  largest  source  of 
Hispanic  news  and  information  in  the 
United  States,  with  an  audience  for  its 
print,  digital  and  mobile  products  sec¬ 
ond  only  to  television  giant  Univision. 


This  month,  Paton  takes  over  as 


CEO  of  Journal  Register  Co. ,  a 


chain  with  such  venerable  flags 


as  the  New  Haven  (Conn.) 
Register  and  The  Daily  Tribune 
in  Royal  Oaks,  Mich.  Because  of 
disastrously  ill-timed  acquisi 


tions,  JRC  teetered  under  huge 


debt  and  emerged  from 


bankruptcy  protection 


last  December  in  the 


hands  of  its  for 


mer  lenders. 


Paton  dis 


cusses  this 


new  challenge  with  E&P  Managing 
Editor  Shawn  Moynihan. 

Q.  What’s  Job  One  at  JRC? 

A.  The  first  thing  we  will  have  to  do, 
just  as  we  did  at  impreMedia,  is  to  radi¬ 
cally  re-focus  our  thinking,  and  that 
will  mean  declaring  Brands  and  Digital 
First  —  and  Print  Last.  This  is 


not  to  dismiss  print  but  only 


to  fiercely  focus  us  on  the 


future.  Our  digital  com 


petitors  don’t  and  won’t 


have  our  print  infrastruc 


ture  costs,  and  that  gives 


them  a  competitive 
advantage. 
Only  one 
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“The  first  thing  we  will  have  to  do  is  radically  re-focus 
our  thinking,  and  that  will  mean  declaring  Brands  and 
Digital  First  ~  and  Print  Last.” 

—  JOHN  PATON/CEO,  Journal  Register  Co. 


of  a  newspaper’s  costs  are 
in  content  creation,  mar¬ 
keting  and  sales.  We  will 
need  to  find  creative  ways 
to  reduce  the  other  costs 
in  the  two-thirds  bucket, 
and  that  could  mean  con¬ 
solidation  and  outsourcing 
of  some  of  those  costs. 


Q.  The  Latino  audience 
is  a  young-skewing  demo¬ 
graphic  that  is  a  natural 
target  for  impreMedia  s  array  of  digi¬ 
tal  and  mobile  offering.  But  with  .IRC, 
you'll  have  an  older  demographic  to 
serve.  How  does  Digital  First  fit  in 
there? 

A.  The  idea  of  creating  multiple 
platforms  is  to  be  able  to  create  com¬ 
pelling  news  content  to  be  consumed 
on  platforms  of  the  customer’s  choice. 
The  part  of  the  demographic  that  wants 
print  will  be  able  to  satisfy  that  demand. 
So  will  others  who  want  the  digital 
offerings  of  Web,  mobile  and  online 
video.  The  digital  platforms  will  let  the 
Journal  Register  Company  re-engage 
with  customers  who  have  left  print  or 
were  never  there  in  the  first  place.  This 
is  not  a  zero-sum  game.  Our  audience 
will  expand  —  not  contract. 

Q.  ImpreMedia  recently  launched 
“Community  E-Joumalism  Labs”  in 
New  York  and  Los  Angeles.  Will  we 
see  them  at  JRC?  And  what  are  they, 
again? 

A.  There  is  no  way  to  be  hyperlocal 
without  harnessing  the  power  of  entre¬ 
preneurial  journalists.  The  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  labs  will  help  do  that  by 
making  content  —  and  more  impor¬ 
tantly,  sales  —  arrangements  with 
those  entrepreneurial  journalists. 

We  will  use  the  labs  to  essentially 
bring  community  people  and  organiza¬ 
tions  in  and  discuss  how  we  can  work 
together  on  content.  We  will  carry 
their  content  and  vice  versa.  We  will 
bring  our  sales  and  marketing  relation¬ 
ships  to  the  table  in  order  to  drive 
sales  for  both  them  and  us.  Under  the 


deals  we  will  strike,  they 
can  sell  our  space  and  vice 
versa.  There  will  be  rules 
of  the  road,  of  course,  but 
by  doing  this  we  will  be 
widening  our  news  gather¬ 
ing  capabilities,  our  sales 
abilities  and  our  audience. 
And  so  will  the  entrepre¬ 
neurial  journalists. 

Q.  You've  been  some¬ 
thing  of  an  evangelist  for 
the  so-called  “link  economy,”  a  term  I 
think  confuses  some  other  publishers. 
Could  you  give  a  specific  example  or 
two  of  how  you  put  that  into  place  at 
impreMedia,  and  how  it  might  work  at 
JRC? 

A.  1  don’t  think  the  term  —  coined 
by  Jeff  Jarvis,  the  author  of  What 
Would  Google  Do?  —  confuses  other 
publishers.  1  think  they  don’t  like  what 
it  stands  for. 

The  “link  economy”  means  you 
have  to  be  open  to  working  with  what 
used  to  be  called  the  competition.  And 
by  competition,  1  don’t  just  mean  other 
media  companies  but  also  those  folks 
we  used  to  call  the  audience  as  well.  A 
lot  of  newspaper  editors  and  publishers 
like  the  comfort  of  a  closed  shop  where 
they  dictate  to  the  audience.  They  are 
not  comfortable  in  making  the  audi¬ 
ence  and  competitors  partners. 

At  impreMedia  we  struck  partner¬ 
ships  with  everyone  from  MySpace  and 
AOL  to  ESPN,  to  name  a  few.  More 
importantly,  we  harnessed  the  power 
of  bloggers  and  our  audience  to  get 
deeply  hyperlocal  by  creating  the 
Community  E-Journalism  Labs  I  talked 
about.  We  also  opened  up  discussions 
with  companies  like  Outside.  In  and 
SeeClickFix  to  be  part  pf  the  ecosys¬ 
tem  on  local  news. 

At  JRC  we  will  do  all  that  plus 
expand  our  discussions  to  exciting  ideas 
like  Jay  Rosen’s  explainthis.org  and 
Daylife.  By  doing  what  we  do  best  and 
linking  to  the  rest,  we  can  re-allocate 
resources  to  create  more  compelling,  in- 
depth  and  contextual  journalism.  ® 


Goss  V.  GMA 

Inserter  suit  leads  up  the 
hepper  with  legal  papers 

Special  master  in  patent-infringement 
suit  drowns  in  an  ocean  of  motions 

BY  JIM  ROSENBERG 

Gall  it  the  bleak  house  of 

post-press  equipment.  Goss 
International  Americas  v. 
Graphic  Management  Associates  et  al. 
began  as  a  patent-infringement  suit 
over  the  technology  that  drives  GMA’s 
widely  installed  SLS  series  inserters. 
Nearly  six  years  later,  the  suit  has  gen¬ 
erated  so  much  paper  that  the  special 
master  appointed  to  the  case  could  use 
an  inserter  himself. 

Robert  L.  Harmon  was  assigned  to 
find  his  way  through  a  mire  of  motions 
and  cross-motions  to  make  recommen¬ 
dations  for  summary  judgments.  In  his 
extraordinary  report  filed  last  month 
in  federal  district  court  in  Chicago, 
Harmon  sounds  like  a  man  literally 
drowning  in  legal  documents. 

“The  first  three  rounds  of  briefing 
consumed  more  than  1,500  pages!”  he 
wrote.  “And  the  statements  of  undis 
puted  fact  and  responses  to  those 
statements  totaled,  astonishingly,  nearly 
2,200  pages!  And  this  is  to  say  nothing 
of  the  literally  hundreds  of  exhibits, 
expert  reports,  deposition  transcripts, 
and  other  materials,  totaling  many 
thousands  of  pages,  that  are  referred  to 
in  the  briefs  and  statements  of  fact.” 

He  cites  both  sides  for  their  equal 
contributions  to  an  unprecedented 
“mountain  of  material  that  the  special 
master  was  obliged  to  scale.”  The 
briefing,  he  said,  “has  been  repetitive 
and  filled  with  irrelevant  matter.” 

A  special  master  helps  a  trial  judge 
in  separating  the  court’s  role  in  inter¬ 
preting  claims  from  a  jury’s  job  of 
applying  properly  construed  claims  to 
determine  if  infringement  occurred. 
With  Harmon’s  report,  which  itself  ran 
to  132  pages,  the  judge  is  now  closer 
to  decisions  on  the  many  motions  by 
both  sides,  so  a  jury  can  be  seated  to 
consider  what  may  remain  of  the  case. 

The  lawsuit  concerns  the  “Variable 
Speed  Signature  Collating  Apparatus,” 
which  Goss  patented  on  July  4,  2(XX)  as 
part  of  the  shaftless  servo-drive  tech- 
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nolog>'  used  in  its  own  packaging  equip¬ 
ment.  Gioss  alleges  that  technology  used 
in  the  GMA  inserter  infringes  that 
patent. 

Defendants  challenge  the  patent, 
arguing  that  the  invention  was 
described  in  a  prior  patent  or  publica¬ 
tion,  in  public  use,  or  on  sale  more 
than  a  year  before  the  first  application 
for  the  “Fourth  of  July”  patent.  Seeking 
dismissal  and  patent  invalidation,  they 
add,  among  other  things,  that  it  fails 
the  so-called  “obviousness  test,”  and 
that  distinguishing  patent  claims  are 
too  narrow  in  meaning  and  scope  to 
describe  anything  in  defendants’  prod¬ 
ucts. 

Over  the  years,  the  case  generated 
not  just  paper,  but  new  parties  and 
products.  The  suit  arose  a  year  after 
Goss  acquired  the  newspaper  equip¬ 
ment  business  of  Germany’s  Heidelberg 


and  before  GMA  acquired  the  name 
and  management  of  its  owner, 
Switzerland’s  Muller  Martini.  The  latest 
models  of  GMA’s  widely  installed  SLS 
series  inserters  are  alleged  to  rely  on 
technology  that  rightfully  resides  in  the 
Goss  Magnapak.  (Its  inventors  worked 
in  Ohio  for  Heidelberg.) 

Eventually  patent  infringement  accu¬ 
sations  also  were  extended  to  the  newer 
ProLiner,  which  is  sold  by  Muller  Martini 
but  made  by  another  Swiss  company. 
Even  the  Newsliner,  a  Muller  Martini 
inserter  not  to  be  confused  with  the  Goss 
press  of  the  same  name,  made  an 
appearance  in  the  case  —  introduced  by 
the  defendant. 

The  bottom  line  of  the  special  mas¬ 
ter’s  report?  While  each  side  won  some 
motions  and  lost  others,  he  concluded 
that  motions  and  cross-motions  for 
summary  judgment  concerning 


infringement  by  GMA/Muller  Martini 
inserters  “must  be  denied.”  Harmon 
recognized  “no  material  dispute  regard¬ 
ing  the  technical  aspects”  of  GMiVs 
machines,  and  that  the  defendant’s 
“non-infringement  positions  are  all 
based  on  claim  construction  positions, 
most  of  which  the  Court  has  already 
rejected.”  Claim  construction  inter¬ 
prets  the  text  in  a  patent’s  claims, 
enabling  a  determination  of  a  patent’s 
validity  or  its  infringement. 

So  the  case  lives  on,  with,  no  doubt, 
a  continuing  blizzard  of  paper.  In  his 
report,  Harmon  had  a  final  left-handed 
compliment  for  the  attorneys  in  Goss 
V.  GMA:  “Aside  from  their  unfortunate 
propensity  to  beat  every  last  and  least 
point  to  death  (or  smother  it  with 
paper),  the  parties  have  conducted 
themselves  throughout  this  proceeding 
in  an  exemplary'  professional  manner.”  d 


Iwo  Bay-Area  alt-papara  wage  war  el  eerves,  and  bucks 


The  San  Francisco  Bay  Guardiaris  trial  team,  with  co-founders  Bruce  Brugmann  and 
Jean  Dibble,  center,  in  2008  at  the  start  of  the  trial. 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

AN  FRANCISCO  BAY  GUARDIAN 
owner  Bruce  Brugmann’s  worst 
nightmare  —  the  chimera  of 
chain  ownership  —  could  very  possibly 
materialize,  thanks  to  a  bitter  and 
protracted  fight  between  two  Bay  Area 
alt- weekly  papers. 

It’s  not  exactly  what  Brugmann  had 
envisioned  when  he  sued  his  crosstown 


rival,  the  SF  Weekly  and  its  now-parent 
company.  Village  Voice  Media,  under 
the  Unfair  Practices  Act,  an  Upton 
Sinclair-era  California  law  intended  to 
protect  companies  from  predatory 
pricing  in  order  to  drive  a  competitor 
out  of  business. 

The  Bay  Guardian  won  that  fight,  in 
a  California  court  in  May  2008.  A  jury 
found  the  Weekly  had  sold  advertising 


below  cost,  awarding  the  Guardian 
some  ^6  million  in  damages.  Under  the 
law,  the  sum  was  trebled,  sticking  the 
defendants  with  a  &21  million  bill 
including  attorneys’  fees  and  interest. 

Now  the  Guardian  is  eager  to  col¬ 
lect,  a  task  made  all  the  more  difficult 
since  the  Weekly  believes  the  verdict 
was  bunk.  So  the  Guardian  has  resort¬ 
ed  to  other  actions:  A  sheriff  seized  a 
couple  of  SF  Weekly  delivery  trucks 
that  fetched  82,500  at  auction. 

Tenants,  who  sublease  from  the 
Weekly,  now  pay  rent  directly  to  the 
Bay  Guardian.  Then  in  late  January, 
the  Guardian  filed  a  motion  to  seize 
half  of  the  Weekly's  ad  revenue  —  a 
payment  that  would  amount  to  roughly 
8200,000  a  month. 

“What  happens  in  collections,” 
explains  Jay  D.  Adkisson,  an  attorney 
with  Riser  Adkisson  retained  by  the 
Bay  Guardian  this  suinmer,  “is  you 
start  small  and  work  your  way  up. 
We’re  now  hunting  for  the  whales.” 

Executives  with  Village  Voice  Media 
think  the  jury  got  it  all  wrong  and  are 
asking  a  California  Court  of  Appeals  in 
San  Francisco  to  overturn  the  case. 
Newspapers  are  just  in  a  world  of  hurt, 
counters  Michael  Lacey,  executive 
editor  and  co-owner  of  Village  Voice 
Media,  “You  have  this  fragile  economy 
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Village  Voice  Media  Executive  Editor  Michael  Lacey, 
left,  and  CEO  Jim  Larkin. 


that  gets  cratered  by  9/1 1  and  the 
dot.com  (collapse)  and  Graigslist  - 
this  is  where  it  starts.  All  of  those 
things  have  a  devastating  impact 
on  the  newspaper  economy.  It’s  a 
perfect  storm,  inclement  to  jour¬ 
nalistic  conditions.” 

There  wasn’t  much  love  between 
these  papers  to  begin  with,  and  the 
case  has  only  inspired  bitter  accu¬ 
sations  that  have  turned  personal. 

Each  camp  emailed  E&P  a  long  list 
of  stories,  all  written  in  lively 
prose,  that  takes  the  reader  down  a 
rabbit  hole  of  grievances,  past  and 
present.  One  article  from  the 
Weekly  takes  issue  with  E&P's 
coverage  of  the  suit,  accompanied 
with  this  deck:  “Brugmann  told 
student  journos  back  in  1979,  ‘You 
people  are  about  the  scum  of  the 
earth.’”  The  Guardian  grandly 
pegged  Village  Voice  Media  as  “the 
greatest  deadbeat  in  the  history  of 
the  alternative  press.” 

All  this  furor  began  back  in  the 
early  2()00s,  when  Brugmann  came 
to  believe  that  the  Guardian's  dip 
in  ad  revenue  —  something  that 
newspapers  all  over  the  country 
were  experiencing  —  was  related 
to  something  more  forceful  and 
direct.  The  Weekly,  he  reasoned, 
was  trying  to  put  his  family-owned 
paper  out  of  business  by  taking  a 
loss  on  advertising  and  acquiring 
as  many  accounts  as  possible. 

Brugmann  claims  the  Weekly  could 
handle  the  short  fall  because  it  was 
backed  by  the  New  Times  chain,  which 
could  absorb  the  losses.  (New  Times 
eventually  went  on  to  acquire  Village 
Voice  Media  in  2006,  adopting  its 
name  and  creating  a  complex  corpo¬ 
rate  structure.)  The  Guardian  claimed 
in  court  that  Village  Voice  Media  had 
J5191  million  in  assets  at  the  end  of 
2007  but  that  the  Weekly  had  consis¬ 
tently  lost  money  to  the  tune  of  )?16 
million  between  1995  and  2007. 

“We  realized  the  only  way  to  save  the 
Guardian  in  a  competitive  situation 
was  to  sue,”  Brugmann  says.  “Their 
response  has  been  to  stonewall.” 

When  the  case  went  to  trial  in 
January  2008,  the  Bay  Guardian  had 
to  prove  the  Weekly  and  its  sister 
paper  at  the  time,  the  East  Bay 
Express,  were  intentionally  trying  to 
snuff  out  the  Guardian.  In  doing  so, 
the  plaintiffs  had  calculated  that  the 


Weekly  was  selling  its  ads  at  an  unfair 
cost:  An  average  display  ad  was  more 
than  )!29  per  inch,  yet  the  average  rev¬ 
enue  it  received  was  about  >520  per 
inch,  meaning  the  Weekly  was  losing 
>59  on  each  inch  of  space  sold,  accord¬ 
ing  to  court  documents. 

The  most  significant  blow,  according 
to  the  Guardian’s  filings,  was  when 
concert  producer  Bill  Graham  Presents 
—  a  major  source  of  advertising  for 
both  alt-weeklies  -  pulled  most  of  its 
ads  from  the  pages  of  the  Guardian,  a 
loss  of  >5160,000  annually. 

Village  Voice  Media  vehemently 
denies  all  of  this,  pointing  to  a  tattered 
newspaper  industry  trying  to  limp 
through  one  of  the  worst  economic 
downturns  in  modern  times.  Even  big 
media,  an  easy  target  that  alt-weeklies 
love  to  criticize,  is  spilling  red  ink, 
especially  in  the  Bay  Area.  The  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  said  it  was  losing 
>51  million  a  week;  the  parent  company 
of  the  San  Jose  Mercury  News  filed 


for  bankruptcy. 

WM  argues  in  an  appeals  brief 
that  competition  is  closing  in  on 
all  sides,  listing  a  litany  of  media 
choices:  “Any  business  seeking 
to  reach  San  Francisco  readers 
could  advertise  in  the  parties’ 
papers,  the  Chronicle,  the 
Examiner,  The  Onion,  The  Bay 
Area  Reporter,  the  Chronicle’s 
‘96  Hours’  weekly  insert,  San 
Francisco  Magazine,  neighbor¬ 
hood  papers  (like  the  Sunset 
Beacon),  Yellow  Pages,  television, 
radio,  the  Internet,  direct  mail, 
and  event  sponsorships,  to  name 
a  few.” 

Of  course,  none  of  that 
changes  the  fact  that  for  the 
moment,  the  Weekly  is  on  the 
losing  side.  As  this  process 
crawls  along  through  appeals, 
WM  could  have  purchased  a 
bond  that  would  have  kept  the 
Guardian  at  bay.  In  California, 
the  price  of  bond  is  set  at  1.5 
times  the  judgment  to  cover 
interest  and  attorney’s  fees.  It 
would  have  cost  WM  close  to 
>530  million,  which  Lacey  calls 
“outrageous  and  onerous.” 

So  WM  is  going  to  gamble 
with  an  appeal.  Lacey  and  fellow 
owner  and  GEO  Jim  Larkin  are 
no  strangers  to  sticking  it  out  in 
court  and  sticking  it  to  the  Man. 
(Both  men  went  to  jail  after  refusing  to 
submit  information  to  the  infamous 
sheriff  of  Maricopa  County,  Ariz.,  Joe 
Arapaio.) 

Says  Brugmann  about  the  prospect 
of  owning  the  largest  alt-weekly  chain 
in  the  U.S.:  “The  Guardian  is  not 
building  an  empire.  We  are  content  to 
be  in  San  Francisco  serving  our  com¬ 
munity.  We  don’t  want  a  chain.  If  we 
got  Village  Voice  Media,  we  would  put 
it  up  for  sale.  We  want  all  their  papers 
to  survive  and  flourish,  hop)efully 
under  different  ownership.” 

One  thing  is  certain:  The  bitter  and 
violent  rhetoric  coming  from  both  sides 
is  sure  to  continue  for  as  long  as  the 
case  stays  alive.  “We  don’t  want  to  kill 
them  off.  But  we  will  if  we  have  to,” 
says  Adkisson.  “If  you  are  a  creditor, 
you  would  like  them  to  come  to  the 
table.  If  you  have  to  pry  it  from  their 
cold  dead  hands,  than  it’s  your  job  to 
make  sure  they  are  dead  and  cold  as 
quickly  as  possible.”  11 
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Fourteen  Across: 


BY  JIM  ROSENBERG 

AS  IT  TURNS  OUT,  14- 
year-old  Ben  Pall  is 
not  the  youngest 
person  to  have  his  crossword 
puzzle  published  in  The  New 
York  Times.  But  that’s  OK  — 
he’s  in  good  company. 

Back  in  1976,  the  Times  ran 
a  crossword  puzzle  created  by 
a  14-year-old  named  Mike 
Miller.  If  that  name  sounds 
familiar,  it’s  because  he’s  the 
deputy  managing  editor  at  The 
Wall  Street  Journal,  and  just 
last  month  introduced  a  cross¬ 
word  puzzle  in  the  paper’s 
Saturday  edition. 

“My  responsibilities  here 
have  brought  me  full  circle  to 
puzzles,”  says  Miller,  who  over¬ 
sees  feature  sections,  including 
Personal  Journal  and  Weekend  Journal. 
So  what  does  he  think  of  Ben  Pali’s 
puzzle?  “I  looked  at  it  and  thought  it 
was  quite  brilliant,”  he  says. 

Recognizing  and  spelling  words  at 
age  2,  Pall  was  fascinated  at  5  by  the 
Times  puzzles  his  mother,  Ellen 
solved.  “I’ve  been  solving  them  since 
I  was  about  Ben’s  age,  with  my  moth¬ 
er,”  she  says. 

“1  used  to  devour  the  puzzles”  that 
came  in  a  monthly  magazine,  says  Ben, 
now  in  high  school  in  Bergen  County, 
N.J.  At  9,  Ellen  recalls,  Ben  compiled  a 
book  of  his  own  and  others’  puzzles. 

Two  years  ago  he  submitted  his  first  to 
the  New  York  Times,  which  rejected  it 
and  a  dozen  others.  But  his  work 
improved  after  a  family  friend  intro¬ 
duced  him  to  professional  puzzler  David 
Kahn,  with  whom  he  is  now  collaborat¬ 
ing  on  another  crossword. 

When  Ben  introduced  himself  to 
Times  crossword  editor  Will  Shortz  at  a 
nearby  crossword  convention  last  fall, 
the  editor  remembered  his  earlier  work 
and  took  a  look  at  his  latest.  Shortz 
singled  out  a  Beatles-themed  puzzle  Pall 
particularly  prized,  then  made  an 
unusual  in-person  decision  to  publish  it. 

Teachers  congratulated  Ben,  the 
superintendent  asked  to  meet  him, 
and  his  friends  wanted  to  know  how 
much  he  was  paid  (the  usual  —  45200). 
The  young  puzzler  says  he’s  now 


Teenage  puzzle  creator  Ben  Pall,  who  had  his  first  crossword 
published  in  The  New  York  Times  last  November. 


“involved  in  a  couple  of  custom  cross¬ 
words  that  people  asked  for.” 

Ellen  says  her  son  is  good  at  figuring 
out  themes  of  the  Sunday  Times'  larger 
puzzles  —  often  quick  enough  to  spoil 
the  fun.  When  E&P  called  on  a 
Saturday  afternoon,  the  two  had  “just 
finished  tomorrow’s,”  and  Ben  was 
creating  his  first  Sunday  puzzle.  If 
published,  he  can  tell  his  friends  it  paid 


youngest  'Imes'  Puzzlers 


a  cool  451, (MM). 

“I  love  English,”  he  says,  adding 
that  he’s  thinking  of  “writing  as  a 
career,”  and  an  interest  in  computers 
led  him  to  his  school’s  information 
technology  program. 

That  seems  about  right,  consider¬ 
ing  the  career  path  taken  by  the 
Journal’s  Miller,  whose  puzzle 
appeared  in  the  Times  about  three 
weeks  after  his  14th  birthday.  The 
next  year  he  taught  a  crossword 
course  for  adults  at  New  York’s  New 
School  and  wrote  the  book  Beyoml 
Crossword  Puzzles.  He  went  on  to 
Harvard,  then  to  The  Wall  Street 
Jourrml,  rising  through  technology 
and  other  reporting  and  editing  posi¬ 
tions,  including  front-page  editor. 

Miller’s  puzzle  editor,  Mike  Shenk, 
says  he’s  aware  of  only  one  teenage 
crossword  constructor  published  by 
the  Journal  —  Kyle  Mahowald,  who  at 
17  had  several  published  in  2004. 
“There  may  be  others,”  Shenk  admits. 

Meanwhile,  back  at  the  Times,  Shortz 
says  he’s  “published  18  teens  so  far,” 
four  of  them  in  2009.  Just  hours  away 
from  press  time  was  No.  19  —  the  first 
female  on  the  list.  He  adds,  “I  think  it 
speaks  well  for  the  future  of  cross¬ 
words.” 


II 


Analysts’  recent  ratings  signal  a  turnaround, 
but  sustainability  remains  in  doubt 


Newspaper  sleeks  up,  up,  up,  bul  for  how  loug? 


Dirk  Van  Dijk,  the  chief  equity  strategist 
at  Zacks  Investment  Research,  writes 
about  stocks  that  Zacks  ranks  by  earn¬ 
ings  estimates,  revisions,  and  surprises. 
The  top  5%  are  given  a  No.  1  rating, 
including  The  New  York  Times  Go., 
Gannett  and  McClatchy. 

McClatchy,  the  same  company  that 
last  spring  was  in  danger  of  getting  the 
boot  from  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange, 
is  suddenly  on  a  hot  streak.  By  the  end 
of  January,  shares  were  up  more  than 
600%  year-over-year.  Gannett,  too,  is 
enjoying  a  comeback,  up  121%  for  the 
same  period.  So  is  the  New  York  Times 
Go.,  which  advanced  117%. 

But  it’s  not  just  the  more  visible 
companies  that  are  basking  in  run-ups: 
For  the  same  period,  shares  in  A.H. 


L 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

ESS  THAN  A  YEAR  AGO,  NEWS- 
^  paper  stocks  were  besieged  by 
economic  and  secular  forces 
crushing  the  industry.  Such  stocks  were 
to  be  avoided,  said  analysts,  who  quickly 
downgraded  the  sector  and  sent  . 
investors  fleeing. 

Now  the  Street  and  those  who  advise 
them  are  whistling  a  different  tune  as 
newspaper  executives  grow  more  confi¬ 
dent  that  the  worst  has  passed.  “The 
newspaper  industry  showed  up  as  being 
one  of  the  best  industries  out  there,” 
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Belo  increased  180%. 

Media  General  grew  200%. 

E.W.  Scripps  rose  280%. 

Lee  Enterprises,  also 
warned  by  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  to  get  its 
shares  above  a  buck  or 
lose  its  space  on  the  Big 
Board,  is  now  trading  at  a 
safe  H4.00  —  some  900% 
above  year-ago  levels. 

Will  this  bullish  senti¬ 
ment  last,  or  are  investors 
setting  these  stocks  up  for 
another  fall?  It  depends.  Even  those 
analysts  who  are  expecting  the  party 
to  continue  place  big  caveats  on  its 
sustainability. 

J.P.  Morgan  research  analysts  pub¬ 
lished  a  note  right  before  Q4  earnings 
kicked  off  a  stronger-than-expected 
season.  Any  modest  upside,  the  ana¬ 
lysts  believe,  will  only  fuel  the  recent 
rally  —  but  they  are  also  aware  that 
the  underlying  problems  of  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  aren’t  going  away  any 
time  soon.  “We  remain  more  cautious 


longer-term,  given  secular 
challenges  that  persist 
which  will  make  it  difficult 
to  achieve  positive  growth, 
particularly  once  comps 
become  less  favorable,” 
wrote  J.P.  Morgan  analysts 
Alexia  Quadrani,  Monica 
DiCenso  and  Townsend 
Buckles. 

Over  at  Wells  Fargo, 
analysts  John  Janedis, 

Jaime  Morris  and  Brendan 
Metrano  gifted  the  New 
York  Times  Co.  and  Gannett  with 
upgrades  just  a  few  days  before 
Christmas.  Wells  Fargo  lifted  Gannett  to 
“outperform”  from  “under-perform”  and 
raised  the  New  York  Times  to 
“market  perform”  from  “under-perform.” 

“After  years  of  downward  revenue 
estimate  revisions,  it  appears  as  though 
the  newspaper  ad  market  is  improving 
more  quickly  than  we  previously  antici¬ 
pated,”  Wells  Fargo  analysts  wrote. 
Furthermore,  they  believe  the  bottom 
has  been  found  for  newspaper  shares 


and  are  expecting  sequential  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  quarters  to  come. 

Newspaper  stocks  may  be  able  to 
float  on  easing  comparisons  and  contin¬ 
uing  cost  cuts,  but  don’t  forget  about 
the  debt  problem  that  so  many  compa¬ 
nies  are  facing,  points  out  Fitch  Ratings 
Managing  Director  Mike  Simonton.  The 
volume  of  newspaper  bankruptcies  in 
2(X)9  and  in  the  earliest  part  of  2010  is 
something  to  be  wary  of  because  in 
default,  equity  is  wiped  out. 

“The  markets  might  be  pricing  in  a 
lower  probability  of  default,  which 
could  be  driving  the  run-up  in  valua¬ 
tions,”  Simonton  says,  adding,  “There 
is  meaningful  uncertainty  regarding 
the  future  operating  profit  and  cash 
flow  generating  capacity  of  newspaper 
industry  participants.” 

Or,  there’s  the  even  bleaker  explana¬ 
tion  for  the  rally  proffered  by  Zack’s 
Van  Dijk:  “Everybody,  quote  unquote, 
knows  that  the  newspaper  industry  is  a 
dying  industry.  The  expectations  are  so 
low  you  don’t  need  heroic  measures  to 
exceed  expHJCtations.”  ig 
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Bill  Which  one's  Phil? 


JASON  COHN,  REUTERS 

Famed  weather-forecasting  groundhog 

Punxsutawney  Phil,  who  made  his  annual  prediction 
on  Feb.  2  during  the  124th  observation  of  Groundhog 
Day,  shares  a  moment  with  co-handler  Ben  Hughes  on 
Gobbler’s  Knob  in  Punxsutawney,  Pa. 

Unfortunately,  Phil  saw  his  shadow, 

predicting  six  more  weeks  of  winter.  i»ii8tMietkg«iitoran<ipubiisiHir.eom 
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WKIJ  STATS  I'OH  TOP  MAVS  DESTINATIONS  I  NEWS  CONSl MPTION  TlilADS  IN  2()()‘; 


Use  of  Daily  Newspaper  Print  Editions 

Power  user  =  someone  who  checks  in  on  the  news  at  least  twice  a  day 
■  2006  ^2009 


Power  News  Users 


Brand 

Dec.  '09  uniques 

Nov.  '09  uniques 

%  Chg. 

Yahoo  News 

39,917,000 

38,716,000 

3% 

[^CNN  Digital  Network 

36,343,000 

^36,605,000 

-1% 

MSNBC  Digital  Network 

32,236,000 

35,068,000 

-8% 

AOL  News 

24^811,000 

23,006,000 

8% 

Fox  News  Digital  Network 

16,573,000 

15,811,000 

5% 

Tribune  Newspapers 

15,844,000 

16,551,000. 

-4% 

NYTimes.com 

14,849,000 

16,635,000 

-11% 

uoogie  news 

ld,041,UUU 

ib,i»o,uuu 

-ib% 

ABCNews  Digital  Network 

12,084,000 

12,922,000 

■  -6% 

Gannett  Newspapers 

11,842,000 

11,946,000 

-1% 

Note:  In  June  2009,  Nielsen  vastly  expanded  its  / 


Source:  Nielsen  Online 


TOTAL  PROJECTED  C.S.  REAL  ESTATE- 
REE ATEI)  ADVERTISINC;.  HV  MEDIA  CHOICE 


($  in  millions) 


Media 

2009 

2010 

%  Chg. 

Newspapers 

$3,779 

$4,375 

16% 

Other  print 

$1,365 

$1,755 

29% 

Directories 

$318 

$273 

-14% 

Broadcast  TV 

$1,470 

$2,039 

39% 

Cable  TV 

$1,533 

$1,291 

-16% 

Radio  msm 

$713 

$670 

-6% 

Out  of  Home 

$590 

$508 

-14% 

Cinema 

$196 

$256 

31% 

Direct  Mail 

$1,945 

$1,741 

-10% 

Online 

$7,545  ‘ 

$7,236 

^4% 

Telemarketing 

$122 

$117 

*  -5% 

Total 

$19,576 

$20,261 

3% 

Source:  Borrell  Associates 


\i)m:rtisin(;  ren  ent  e  eorecast 


Use  of  Google 


Scan  headlines  of  Google  without 
accessing  newspaper  sites 


Use  Google  to  find  local 
newspaper  stories,  then 
use  news-site  search  box 


Use  Google  to  find 
local  newspaper 
stories  instead  of 
news-site  search 
box 


Do  not  use  Google 
to  find  news  stories 


Power  News  Users  and  Sources  Used  Daily 
TV/Cable/Satellite _ _ _ _ 


Google,  Yahoo,  AOL 
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AMERICAS  EXTRA 


GROWING  YOUNPEADERS 

An  ambitious  private/public  project  puts  a  newspaper  in  the  hands  of 
1.15  million  Mexico  City  grammar  school  kids 


BY  \LVRK  FITZGERALD 

cmcACX) 

ARLOS  ECHEVERRY  HAS  RE- 
designed  as  well  as  overhauled 
the  marketing  of  newspapers 
from  Mexico  to  Poland  as  president  of 
The  Idea  Machine,  a  consulting  firm 
based  in  Bolivia  and  Mexico.  But  to  see 
what  just  might  be  his  most  lasting 
impact  on  newspapers, 
don't  look  to  the  color¬ 
ful  tabloids  in  news¬ 
stands  or  being  hawked 
in  the  street.  Go  to  an 
elementary  school 
classroom. 

Impelled  to  do  some¬ 
thing  to  cultivate  news¬ 
paper  reading  among 
the  youngest  children, 

Echeverry  seven  years 
ago  created  a  newspaper 
for  kids  called  Mi  Super 
Diario,  or  My  Super 
Daily  Newspaper.  That  first  four-page 
paper  had  a  modest  launch  of  just  4,000 
copies  in  Cochabamba,  Bolivia's  third- 
largest  city.  Now  the  paper  publishes  in 
18  cities  in  Bolivia  and  Mexico,  and  is 
introducing  the  newspaper  habit  to  lit¬ 
erally  millions  of  children. 

"When  I  founded  Mi  Super  Diario,  I 
had  a  very  clear  idea:  Children  just  as 
much  as  adults  need  a  newspaper  that 
explains  the  current  news,  informs 
them  about  their  world  and  how  to 
understand  it  —  all  in  perfect  Spanish," 
he  says. 

In  Mexico  alone.  Mi  Super  Diario 
circulates  in  four  states.  Each  edition  is 
sponsored  by  local  daily  and  co-brand- 
ed  with  its  name.  This  month,  the 
paper  is  launching  an  edition  in 
Guatemala. 

But  in  Mexico  City,  Echeverry  has 
rolled  out  the  most  ambitious  project 
yet  to  reach  children  with  a  printed 
newspaper.  With  funding  from  the 
Mexican  federal  government.  The  Idea 
Machine  created  Mi  Primer  Diario,  or 
My  First  Daily  Newspaper,  for  kids  aged 
7  to  11. 


Every  two  weeks,  some  1.15  million 
copies  of  Mi  Primer  Diario  are  distrib¬ 
uted  in  nearly  all  of  the  capital's  ele¬ 
mentary  schools.  Mi  Primer  Diario  is 
undoubtedly  the  largest  circulated  chil¬ 
dren's  newspaper  in  the  hemisphere, 
and  it  maybe  the  world's  largest  as  well. 

Working  with  an  "innovation  team" 
of  educators  from  the  Department  of 

Public  Education,  known 
as  SEP,  The  Idea 
Machine's  newsroom  of 
six  journalists  in  Mexico 
City  writes  and  designs 
the  eight-page  tabloid, 
with  every  image  in  full 
color.  Each  issue  com¬ 
bines  material  that  SEP 
wants  emphasized,  such 
as  features  on  healthy 
living  habits,  with  hard 
news  and  features  that 
also  varies  by  age  appeal. 
A  December  issue,  for 
instance,  included  a  simple  article 
about  the  return  of  Monarch  butterflies 
to  Mexico,  and  an  appreciation  of  the 
famous  —  and  famously  complex  — 
Mexican  novelist  Carlos  Fuentes  on  his 
birthday. 

While  journalists  handle  the  cre¬ 
ative,  SEP  does  the  heavy  lifting  of 
printing  and  getting  the  million-plus 
copies  to  schools  across  the  sprawling 
city. 

Mexico  City's  campaign  to  grow 
newspaper  readership  among  children 
contrasts  with  U.S.  newspapers,  which 
are  reducing  or  even  eliminating 
Newspaper  In  Education  (NIE)  pro¬ 
grams  that  introduced  the  newspaper 
habit  to  two  generations  of  school  kids. 

And  that's  a  shame,  says  Echeverry, 
because  kids  are  naturally  attracted  to 
print  newspapers:  "A  newspaper  in 
their  hands  is  a  gift  that  they  read, 
they  appreciate,  they  take  care  of  and 
collect.  "If  the  U.S.  newspaper  industry 
or  a  big  paper  had  tried  it  years  ago," 
he  declares,  "they  would  have  stopped 
the  decline  in  newspaper  readership 
among  the  young." 


PAM-AM  HIGHWAT 


- - 


This  year  had  barely  begun  when 
Mexico  showed  again  why  it  is  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  places  on  earth  to 
practice  journalism.  On  Jan.  7,  Valentin 
Valdes  Espinosa,  a  29-year-old  reporter 
with  the  newspaper  Zocalo  de  Saltillo, 
was  snatched  by  two  gunmen  in  down¬ 
town  Saltillo,  tortured,  bound  hand  and 
foot,  and  dumped  at  a  motel,  where  he 
was  shot  dead  _  On  Jan.  1 6,  more  than 
two  weeks  since  he  had  been  kidnapped, 
the  body  of  Jose  Luis  Romero,  a  veteran 
reporter  for  the  Linea  Directa  radio  sta¬ 
tion  in  Los  Mochis  who  dared  to  report  on 
drug  trafficking  in  the  Sinaloa  state,  was 
found  along  a  highway.  His  hands  had 
been  broken  before  he  was  shot  to  death 
„  Inter  American  Press  Association 
(lAPA)  President  Alejandro  Aguirre, 
managing  editor  of  Diario  Las  Americas 
in  Miami,  was  to  lead  an  international  del¬ 
egation  of  lAPA  members  Feb.  14  to  17  to 
meet  with  Mexican  President  Felipe 
Calderon  and  other  officials  to  push  for 
stronger  measures  to  protect  journalists 
„  Radio  reporters  Wanel  Fils  and  Claude 
Pierre,  along  with  TV  cameraman  Belot 
Senatus,  were  the  first  confirmed  media 
casualties  in  the  earthquake  that  hit  Haiti 
Jan.  1 2,  the  New  York-based  Committee 
to  Protect  Journalists  (CPJ)  reported.  CPJ 
established  a  site  for  donations  for  Haiti’s 
journalists  and  their  families  at 
cpj.org/about/donate-online.php  « 
Ratcheting  up  the  pressure  on  independ¬ 
ent  media,  Venezuelan  regulators  on  Jan. 
24  ordered  cable  and  satellite  operators 
to  stop  carrying  RCTV  International  and 
five  other  broadcasters  because  they 
refused  to  air  live  a  speech  by  President 
Hugo  Chavez,  which  was  made  mandato¬ 
ry  for  virtually  all  stations  in  December  „ 

In  the  last  decade,  several  Latin  American 
nations  repealed  their  criminal  defama¬ 
tion  laws,  but  Peru  has  not  On  Jan.  1 2, 
Alejandro  Carrascal  Carrasco,  editor  of 
the  weekly  Nor  Oriente  in  the  Amazonian 
city  of  Bagua,  was  sentenced  to  a  year  in 
jail  on  defamation  for  a  series  of  articles 
alleging  corruption  at  a  local  public 
education  institute,  CPJ  reported. 

—  Mark  Fitzgerald 
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YOU'LL  BE 
SEEING  GREE 

America  East  brings  money  into  your  pockets  with 
low  costs  and  high  return  on  investment.  Exhibitors 
will  reach  clients  and  grow  soles  leads  while  attendee^ 
will  find  solutions  and  moke  connections.  All  in  on^ 

Convenient,  inexpensive  location 

Through  our  innovative  educational  sessions,  we 
provide  answers  and  ideas  for  leaner  and  greener 
news  companies.  Whether  it’s  revenue-generating  L 
opportunities,  mobile  strategies,  sustainability  programs^^'fr*^ 
or  improved  efficiencies,  we  have  the  sessions  and 
presenters  you  need.  And,  on  our  show  floor,  more  than 
100  companies  offer  the  latest  products  and  services 
to  enhance  your  success. 


Whether  you  work  for  a  media  company  or  an 
industry  supplier,  you  should  be  in  Hershey, 
March  15-17,  for  this  regional  conference  and 
trode  show.  For  more  information  about  attending 
or  exhibiting  at  America  East,  visit  www.america- 
east.com  or  phone  (717)  703-3000. 

Sponsored  by  America  East,  Editor&Publisher, 

Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  and 
13  state  press  associations. 
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As  newspaper  market  shrinks,  equipment 
manufacturers  look  to  new  sectors,  partners 

BY  JIM  ROSENBERG 


AS  SEVERE  RECESSION  COMPOUNDED  THE  WOES 
of  an  industry  already  reeling  from  relentless  advertis¬ 
ing  and  circulation  losses,  publishers  sought 
products  to  print  or  partners  to  handle  their  printing 
and  distribution. 

So  it’s  hardly  surprising  that  makers  of  their  most  costly 
equipment  were  taking  a  similar  tack.  They,  too,  experienced 
wrenching  restructurings  and  layoffs.  For  beyond  customers’ 
declining  revenues  were  debt-driven,  investment-killing  consol¬ 
idation,  closing  and  outsourcing. 


new 


At  the  same  time,  improved  equip¬ 
ment  has  helped  suppress  sales  volume 
in  recent  years,  according  to  one  execu¬ 
tive.  Apart  from  a  slumping  newspaper 
industry  and  general  economy,  “our 
market  is  also  shrinking  because  of  our 
own  technological  progress,”  Konig  & 
Bauer  AG  Marketing  Director  Klaus 
Schmidt  observed  at  last  fall’s  IFRA 
Expo  and  Congress,  in  Vienna. 

Referring  to  faster,  wider,  generally 
more  productive  models,  Schmidt  said 
the  latest-model  press  installed  today 
does  the  work  of  two  presses  installed 
just  six  years  ago. 

If  newspapers  could  print  for  colleges, 
niche  publishers  and  specialty  advertis¬ 
ers,  and  newsprint  producers  could 
convert  machines  to  more  profitable 
paper  grades,  why  wouldn’t  press  manu¬ 
facturers  put  plant  capacity  and  expertise 
in  the  service  of  customers  other  than 
printers,  or  find  partners  to  make  or  sell 


bearings  to  bombers,  valves  to  all 
manner  of  electronics. 

MAN  AG  builds  buses,  trucks  and  giant 
turbines  and  diesel  engines.  It  even 
started  one  of  Germany’s  finest  winer¬ 
ies,  which  was  an  example  of  a  success¬ 
ful  radical  redeployment  of  resources: 
Early  last  century,  MAN  planted  vine¬ 
yards  on  land  adjoining  a  lime  quarry 
serving  its  then-depressed  steelmaking 
business. 


new  printing  equipment? 

As  long  as  news  remains  on  paper, 
publishers  will  have  to  get  used  to  press 
suppliers  making  products  for  unrelated 
businesses,  even  as  they  pursue  business 
in  new  printing  sectors.  Pressmakers’ 
survival,  after  all,  means  the  survival  of 
development,  competition  and  choices 
for  publishers. 

TWo  of  the  three  pressmakers  that  were 
once  part  of  larger,  diversified  industrial 
enterprises  were  the  first  to  explore  new 
business  possibilities.  While  lithographic 
printing  is  one  of  many  industries  served 
by  Mitsubishi  Heavy  Industries,  Goss 
International  Corp.  and  manroland  AG 
now  stand  alone  as  printing  equipment 
manufacturers,  the  former’s  products 
including  post-press  equipment  since  it 
acquired  most  of  Heidelberg’s  newspaper 
business  in  2(X)4. 

Former  Goss  corporate  parent  Rock¬ 
well  International’s  projects  ranged  from 


Tactical  moves 

Last  summer,  Goss  looked  into  low- 
windspeed  generators  from  an  inventor 
living  not  far  from  its  Durham,  N.H., 
plant,  as  well  as  other  makers  of  tur- 


Above:  Manroland  quality  assurance  includes 
3-D  inspection  of  complex  parts.  Opposite 
page:  Manroland  metrology  lab  measures  large 
parts  to  high  precision,  while  its  Offenbach 
foundry  features  two  six-ton  medium-frequency 
furnaces. 
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to  do  so  in  the  United  States.”  The 
company  awaits  translations  of  a 
brochure  outlining  its  offerings,  and 
Foszcz  says  he  is  unaware  if  the 
company  has  contracts  yet  with  enter¬ 
prises  outside  the  MjVN  Group.  What¬ 
ever  work  it  picks  up,  however,  is  likely 
to  be  overseas.  “With  the  dollar  at  a 
significant  disadvantage,  it’s  v'ery 
unlikely”  that  a  U.S.  company  will 
contract  with  a  European  manufacturer, 
he  adds. 

“We  have  the  ability  to  handle  big 
parts  [and]  the  full  range  of  machining 
capabilities,”  he  says,  as  well  as  a 
foundry  in  Offenbach  able  to  control 
materials’  properties,  and  finishing 
capabilities  that  include  corrosion- 
prevention  and  other  coatings. 


America  and  Europe  are  “unlikely  [to] 
support  the  current  number  of  large  press 
suppliers  in  the  mid  to  long  term.” 

-  NOEL  McEVOY/Sales  Director,  Wilfag 


“We  have  agreed  to  build  a  prototype  for 
that  machine  and  provide  some  testing,” 
Meissner  adds. 

The  new  business  should  provide  a 
boost  to  a  plant  that,  like  its  competi¬ 
tors’,  has  seen  repeated  job  losses.  Years 
before,  Goss  had  closed  its  other  U.S. 
plants,  the  largest  of  which,  coinciden¬ 
tally,  was  converted  to  manufacture 
large  wind  turbines. 

From  time  to  time  ov'er  the  years, 
Swiss  pressmaker  Wifag  has  taken  on 
work  for  other  industries.  But  for  it,  too, 
“the  income  from  such  activities  is  rela¬ 
tively  small,”  says  Sales  Director  Noel 
McEvoy. 

A  restructuring  and  reposi¬ 
tioning  that  will  shrink 
Wifag’s  workforce 
through  summer  K 

McEvoy  attributes  to  the 
recession  and  the  news¬ 
paper  industry' “crisis.” 

Wifag  will  disclose  no 
details  of  its  “compre-  ' 
hensive”  changes  or  I 
strategy  that  “foresees  a  T 
strong  collaboration  f 
with  a  partner.” 

McEvoy  says  Wifag 
expects  a  slow  recov- 
cry,  with  structural 
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bines  that  convert  wind  into  watts.  It 
described  the  technology  as  a  good  fit 
with  mechanical  and  electrical  capabili¬ 
ties  it  applies  in  designing  and  manufac¬ 
turing  precision  high-speed  newspaper 
machinery. 

By  fall,  its  Cierman  competitors  also 
were  looking  outside  pressrooms  for 
business:  manroland  promoting  its 
specific  industrial  capabilities,  and 
KBA  exploring  a  second  area  of  special¬ 
ization. 

“It  was  the  general  economic  situa¬ 
tion”  that  led  to  the  decision,  not  just 
newspapers,  says  Paul  Foszcz,  market¬ 
ing  manager  at  the  manroland  Inc.  U.S. 
subsidiary.  It  made  sense,  in  his  view, 
given  the  broader  economic  outlook, 
and  especially  with  a  “world-class” 
talent  pool.  Rather  than  lose  them,  only 
to  have  to  find  new  skilled  employees 
when  things  piek  up,  he  says,  it  is 
“better  to  keep  them  doing  what  they  do 
very’  well,”  even  others’  outsourced 
work.  It  comes  down  to  this,  he 
concludes:  “Keep  our  people  working, 
and  maybe  make  a  few  dollars  on  the 
side.” 

That’s  just  about  the  way  Goss  sees  its 
work  making  nacelles,  the  aerodynamic 
housings  for  wind  turbines.  CEO  Jochen 
Meissner  sees  it  as  a  way  to  keep  his 
factory  open  and  employees  performing 
useful,  profitable  work. 

“It’s  going  to  be  a  very  small  portion  of 
our  global  manufacturing  business,”  he 
says,  noting  that  it  occupies  only  the 
one  plant  and  employs  a  “single-digit 
percentage”  of  the  workforce.  Meissner 
also  emphasizes  that  Goss  makes  only 
one  part  —  that  it  is  not  in  the  wind- 
turbine  business:  “I  can  promise  you 
there  will  be  no  windmills  bearing  the 
Goss  logo.” 

Shipment  of  the  first  nacelles  is 
expected  in  late  spring  or  summer.  “We 
are  working  on  a  couple  of  projects,” 
says  Meissner. 

Through  a  contract  with  a  Massachu¬ 
setts  seller  of  mid-range  wind  turbines 
to  schools,  municipal  buildings  and 
farms,  licensed  production  is  now  under 
way  for  Norwin,  a  Danish  manufacturer. 
But  the  same  plant  also  is  preparing  for 
the  Maine  inventor's  lower-power  units. 


Strategic  decision 

Goss’  new  business  may  be  “driven  by 
demand  for  sustainable  energy,” 
Meissner  says,  but  beyond  that,  it  is 
not  looking  at  opportunities  “in  any 
specific  area.  We  do  not  target 
strategic  areas  of  growth.” 

Similarly,  McEvoy  says  that  “a 
change  to  another  growing  or  prom- 
K  ising  industry’  does  not  happen 
a  overnight.”  And  while  such  a  shift 
a  “cannot  be  excluded”  for  Wifag,  he 
U  adds,  “it  is  not  a  priority  at  the 


A  priority  it  is  at  KBA.  Whereas 
others  aimed  to  keep  factories 
open  and  retain  skilled  work¬ 
forces,  KBA  adjusted  its  strat- 
I  egy.  As  Deputy  President  Glaus 
l\  Bolza-Schiinemann  stated  last 
I  \  year,  after  almost  200  years 
V  building  printing  presses,  “it 
Vi  makes  sense  for  the  group  to 
\  establish  a  second  sphere  of 
competence. 

At  the  time,  KBA  GEO 
Ilelge  Hansen  attributed 
the  Wiirzburg-based 
company’s  consideration 
of  such  “high-potential” 
sectors  as  packaging, 
water  conditioning  and 
thermal  solar  energy 
technology  to  dimin- 
ished  prospects  for 
print  media  sales. 
Thanks  to  a  part 
of  its  existing  busi- 
ness,  KBA  acquired 
expertise  tech- 
nologies  trans- 
ferrable  to  other 
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industries.  Since  its  metal-decorating 
subsidiary  acquired  a  metal-printing 
supplier  in  2006,  the  unit  has  provided 
high-speed  printing  and  coating,  thermal 
and  UV  drying,  sheet  handling  and  air- 
purification  systems.  Its  GleanAir 
exhaust-air  purification  systems  and 
other  devices  use  various  technologies 
to  remove  polluting  particles,  aerosols 
and  hydrocarbon  vapors.  According  to 
Germany’s  Ministry  for  the  Environ¬ 
ment,  Nature  Gonserv'ation  and  Nuclear 
Safety,  the  KBA  subsidiary  is  collaborat¬ 
ing  with  a  German  Aerospace  Center  lab 
on  application  of  KBA-built  heat-accu¬ 
mulator  technology,  using  thousands  of 
movable  mirrors  to  concentrate  solar 
energy  on  a  tower-mounted  receiver 
(see  image,  opposite  page)  for  storing 
energy. 

No  details  on  that  project  were  forth¬ 
coming,  and  “no  final  decisions  have 
been  made”  on  other  “high-potential” 
industries,  Schmidt  says.  “We  are  still 
evaluating  several  options.” 

In  light  of  manroland’s  current  ambi¬ 
tions  and  past  associations,  it’s  worth 
noting  that  MAN  Turbo  makes  steam 
turbines  for  solar  thermal  power  plants, 
and  Ferrostaal,  30%  owned  by  NL\N,  also 
is  involved  in  sunlight-concentration 
energy  projects. 

Still  in  print 

At  Ifra  09,  KBA  stated  that  its  proposal 
to  broaden  the  company’s  business  had 
met  with  some  “some  irritation”  among 
customers.  But  Bolza-Schiinemann 
emphasized  that  “it  was  no  good  turning 
a  blind  eye  to  the  ongoing  structural 
changes  in  the  print  and  media  land¬ 
scape.” 

He  further  remarked:  “We  are  confi¬ 
dent  that  we  can  maintain  our  position 
among  the  top  industry  players,  provided 
politicians  and  bureaucrats  do  not  endan¬ 
ger  fair  competition.” 

Restating  KBA’s  commitment  to  the 
printing  industry  (for  which  it  struck 
partnerships  with  a  German  company  to 
automate  plate  delivery  and  with  an 
Indian  manufacturer  to  market  smaller 
presses)  while  investigating  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  other  industrial  markets,  Bolza- 
Schiinemann  saw  sueh  diversification 
safeguarding  his  company’s  future. 

“We  don’t  see  ourselves  transforming 

Goss  makes  turbine  housings  for  Norwin  wind¬ 
mills.  This  225-kW  model  near  Petaluma,  Calif., 
powers  the  McEvoy  Ranch  olive  orchard  and 
processor.  Owner  Nan  McEvoy  chaired  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle’s  former  parent  company. 
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that  they  “must  concentrate  on  fewer 
models,  focusinj^  more  development  on 
the  needs  of  this  market,  while  able  to 
adapt  that  work  to  others.” 

Web  offset  overall,  not  just  newspa¬ 
pers,  enjoyed  “a  pretty  stable  business 
until  the  end  of  2()()S,”  says  Meissner. 
“We  saw  our  business  drop  sijSnifieantly 
in  2009,  to  the  tune  of  .15,  40%,  proba¬ 
bly.”  He  sees  a  stable  2010,  but  at  a 
fairly  low  level.  “We  do  not  see  a  decline 
in  the  business.” 

Gos.s’  chief  says  printers  want  to 
invest  but  financing  remains  a  chal¬ 
lenge,  particularly  in  North  America,  lie 
is  “moderately  optimistic”  for  modest 
growth,  but  only  if  financing  returns  to 
healthier  levels. 

doing  into  the  new  year,  KBA  braced 
for  some  project  cancellations  or  delays, 
unchanging  global  volume,  and  no 
fundamental  market  recovery. 

Wifag  announced  that  group  sales 
exceeded  500  million  Swiss  francs  in 
200S,  and  its  non-newspaper  business 
areas  were  “operating  successfully  on 
turbulent  markets.”  For  its  web  presses 
“in  the  top  technology  and  price 
segment,”  however,  the  company  said  it 
suffered  “a  dramatic  price  collapse”  in 
an  “unprecedented”  worldwide  down¬ 
turn  in  orders. 

Pressmakers  do  see  business  in 
upgrades  and  reconfigurations  in  devel¬ 
oped  countries.  As  page  counts  have 
come  down,  some  units  can  be  rede¬ 
ployed  for  color  printing,  w  ith  upgrades 
improving  quality  and  efficiency. 
Whether  achieved  through  add-ons,  new 
presses  or  reconfigurations,  “color  is 
still  an  opportunity  for  newspapers,” 
says  Meissner. 

Wifag  North  American  Sales  Vice 
President  Tom  Stuart  thinks  newspapers 
eventually  will  “find  the  format  and  the 
formula”  that  attract  readers,  including 
the  young.  Pressmakers,  he  says,  “will 
rebound”  by  offering  equipment  that 
can  meet  those  requirements. 


don't  see  ourselves  transforming 
the  company  to  a  manufacturing  organiza¬ 
tion  that  caters  to  many  markets.” 

-  JOCHEN  MEISSER/CEO,  Goss  International  Corp. 


And  Wifag’s  own  sibling  packaging 
business  is  moving  in  a  direction  its 
German  competitors  have  explored  for 
some  time.  Late  last  year,  Wifag-Poly- 
type  bought  a  busine.ss  that  will  enable 
it  to  develop  and  sell  digital  LTV'  large- 
format  printers. 


the  company  to  a  manufacturing  organi¬ 
zation  that  caters  to  many  markets,” 
says  Goss’  Meissner.  “Our  strategy  is 
printing,  verv’  clearly,”  he  says,  adding 
that  production  of  turbine  nacelles  is  of 
no  consequence  for  printing  equipment 
eustomers. 

All  sources  reiterated  previous  assur¬ 
ances  that  their  companies  remain 
committed  to  developing  and  manufac¬ 
turing  printing  equipment.  But  is  the 
pressmaker’s  position  really  analogous 
to  that  of  many  newspapers,  w  hich  must 
find  other  (sometimes  others’)  products 
to  print  in  order  to  keep  printing  their 
own  editions? 

“It’s  not  an  unfair  compari.son,”  Mei.ss- 
ner  allows,  stressing,  however,  that  each 
equipment  manufacturer  must  find  a 
business  “that  matches  its  capabilities.” 

So  whatever  else  may  come  out  of  its 
plants,  Goss  is  looking  to  broaden  its 
customer  base  among  printers.  Last 
month  it  signed  PacSys  Inc.  to  help 
market  its  .solutions  for  packaging  appli¬ 
cations  in  North  America,  including  new 
Goss  Sunday  web  press  models  with 
quick-change,  variable  repeat  capabili¬ 
ties.  The  agreement  follows  adaptation 
of  Sunday  technology  for  flexible  pack¬ 
aging.  labels  and  folding  cartons.  This 
month  Goss  integrated  within  its  U.S. 
operations  the  North  American  organi¬ 
zation  of  Japan’s  Akiyama  International, 
maker  of  sheetfed  commercial  and 
packaging  presses  and  an  affiliate  of 
Goss  co-ow'ner  Shanghai  Electric  Corp. 


In  and  out  of  an  industry  slump 

Further,  suppliers’  product  lines  will 
have  to  reflect  “new  demands  from  the 
different  marketplaces,”  and  that, 
McEvoy  continues,  may  mean  smaller 
product  lines. 

If  anything,  KBA  is  more  pessimistic. 
WTiereas  80%  of  its  business  used  to  be 
with  new'spapers,  the  situation  today  is 
entirely  reversed.  Newspapers  account 
for  only  20%  of  its  busine.ss,  according  to 
Bolza-Scbiinemann. 

All  recognize  that  most  recent  news¬ 
paper  press  sales  have  been  in  Asia, 
while  Africa  and  South  America  also 
account  for  some  growth.  But  even 
those  markets  have  proved  weak,  and 
the  good  Middle  East  market  isn’t  partic¬ 
ularly  large,  in  KBA  marketing  chief 
Schmidt’s  estimation. 

Wifag’s  McEvoy  says  that  level  of 
growth  does  not  by  itself  necessarily 
merit  any  special  focus  on  those 
markets  W'hen  it  comes  to  research  and 
development. 

“We  look  at  the  newspaper  industry 
on  a  global  basis,”  Meissner  says  of 
R&D,  noting  that  the  industrv'  changes 
“in  phases  or  with  different  trends,”  and 
not  every  need  is  foreseeable. 

Seconding  McEvoy’s  suggestion,  KBA 
North  America  Web  Offset  Division 
Sales  and  Service  \Tce  President  Ulrich 
Wicke  says  manufacturers  may  find 


Viewed  from  the  200-foot-high  tower  (see 
page  20),  the  heliostat  field  in  Julich, 
Germany,  consists  of  2,1 50  movable  mirrors 
that  follow  the  sun,  concentrating  its  light  on 
a  tower-top  receiver. 


Manroland’s  Foszcz  puts  it  this  way;  , 
“Changes  in  the  newspaper  press”  will  | 
be  responses  to  “changes  in  the  news¬ 
paper  model,”  which  “responds  to 
customer  demand.” 

Unable  to  foresee  demand  and  model 
changes,  Forszcz  says  manroland  is 
waiting  for  early  adopters  to  find  their 
way;  “We  can  anticipate  a  little,  but  our 
best  course  is  to  work  alongside  our 
newspaper  partners.  WTien  they  reach  a 
conclusion,  we’ll  be  the  second  one  to 
know.” 

Stuart  suspects  manufacturers  will 
follow  the  publishers  —  some  failing, 
others  surviving,  perhaps  with  partners. 
“In  time,”  he  says,  “we  may  see  one  or 
two  new  press  manufacturers  enter  the 
market  with  very  affordable  and  flexible 
products”  —  new  machines  that  enable 
publishers  to  “bring  production  back  in- 
house.” 

Equipment  outlook 

WTiatever  product-line  contraction 
may  occur  in  the  future,  Wifag  has 
expanded  its  range  to  meet  demand  to 
boost  productivity,  flexibility  and  semi¬ 
commercial  capabilities. 

Goss  just  launched  its  Universal  4-by-l 
as  a  cost-effective,  medium-speed 
machine  for  certain  shops,  continues 
R&D  across  all  print  sectors  and  this 
year  should  see  the  start-up  of  North 
America’s  first  Goss  FPS.  Like  Stuart,  > 
Meissner  thinks  new  business  models  for  ! 
newspapers  “will  probably  require 
changes  to  the  installed  base”  of  presses, 
including  longer  service  life  and  more 
capabilities. 

“We’re  putting  automation  on  top  of 
automation  now,”  says  manroland’s 
Foszcz.  Kodak  inkjet  technology 
provides  manroland  presses  with  vari¬ 
able  output  for  portions  of  publications. 
The  company  also  is  at  work  on  the 
folder  end  to  support  different  products  i 
and  formats.  ! 

KBA,  meanwhile,  continues  its  spread 
of  waterless  offset.  We  have  several  i 

projects  [proposed]  in  Japan  for  the  | 

Cortina,”  Schmidt  said  last  fall  of  the  I 

very  compact  keyless,  waterless  press.  [ 

They  mark  KBA’s  first  crack  at  Japan, 
which  he  said  has  been  open  to  waterless  ! 
printing.  | 

Will  the  next  generation  of  presses 
even  resemble  today’s  web  offset,  or  will 
it  be  digitally  driven  and  otherwise 
inked?  i 

“I  think  we  will  see  variations  of  the  j 

same  theme,”  says  Meissner.  | 


**1  still  hesitate  to  say  we  will  produce 
the  paper  completely  digitally.” 

-  ULRICH  WICKE/Sales  and  Service  Vice  Pres¬ 
ident,  KBA  North  America  Web  Offset  Division 


For  now,  he  sees  no  rival  to  web  offset 
for  mass  production.  Because  web  offset 
automation  and  waste  reduction 
continue  to  improve,  each  advance 
raises  the  cost-effectiveness  bar  and 
preserves  an  advantage  over  digital  print¬ 
ing,  Meissner  explains. 

Because  “you  just  can’t  make  a 
mistake  at  9(),()()()  copies  per  hour,”  says 
Foszcz,  “newspaper  presses  were  proba¬ 
bly  the  most  advanced  until  about  10 
years  ago,”  when  the  focus  shifted  to 
improving  sheetfed. 

Precisely  because  of  newspaper 
presses’  existing  high  level  of  sophistica¬ 
tion,  “there’s  a  disproportionate  amount 
of  R&D  going  toward  sheetfed”  and  other 
commercial  presses,  he  says,  expecting  it 
to  continue. 

Wicke  joins  the  chorus,  arguing  that 
next-generation  newspaper  presses 
“theoretically”  could  be  radically  differ¬ 
ent,  digital  devices.  “But  practically,  we 
are  in  approximately  the  same  place  as 


10  years  Jtgo,”  he  says.  “WTiat  is  the  cost 
of  the  copy?”  he  asks,  noting  that  news¬ 
papers  always  have  been  attractive  for 
low  per-copy  printing  cost. 

Despite  new  and  different  approaches 
to  printing,  Wicke  says,  “1  still  hesitate  to 
say  we  will  produce  the  paper  completely 
digitally.”  Not  only  is  it  too  costly  for  full- 
run  products,  but  ads,  especially  free¬ 
standing  inserts,  he  maintains,  won’t  be 
able  to  support  what  might  otherwise  be 
cost-effective  smaller-run  hyperlocal  digi¬ 
tal  print  products. 

Wicke  concludes  that  current  technolo¬ 
gies  and  practices  will  remain  if  high- 
volume  color  offset  printing  is  to  be 
accomplished  economically.  “Yes,  there  is 
a  trend,”  he  says,  “but  right  now  1  do  not 
see  an  alternative  to  printing  presses  as 
we  know  them.”  II 
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Arming  as  Director  of  Community  Engagement 

Allbritton  Communications  digital  local  news  venture.  Washington,  D.C. 


prosperous  future  is  going  to  be  increas¬ 
ingly  digital,  and  it's  going  to  be  a  dra¬ 
matically  different  business  model.  It's 
going  to  include  print  and  newspapers 
for  a  long  time,  but  it's  going  to  be  led 
by  digital." 

Many  editors  talk  about  making  their 
newsrooms  "digital-first."  Buttry  talks 
instead  of  going  "mobile-first,"  with  an 
eye  on  revenue  streams  that  is  still  resis¬ 
ted  in  some  quarters  of  the  newsroom. 
Buttry  has  little  patience  for  journalists 
who  believe  they  must  not  soil  their 
hands  with  filthy  lucre.  Quoting  Gazette 
Publisher  David  Storey,  he  says  as  editor, 
"I  really  shouldn't  be  involved  with  who 
we  make  money  with,  but  I  should  be 
eritically  involved  in  how  we  make 
money." 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 


j-^  &FS  EDITOR  OF  THE  YEAR  STEVE  BUTTRY  ISN'T  AGTU- 
ally  an  editor  anymore,  and  hasn't  been  for  about  a  year.  By 
m-LJ  the  end  of  February,  he  won't  even  be  with  a  newspaper  — 
at  least  not  one  that  delivers  printed  copies  every  morning. 

Yet  Buttry's  contributions  to  innovation  over  the  past  two  decades, 
his  work  at  The  Gazette  in  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  over  the  past  two 
years  —  and  his  decision  to  join  the  still-unnamed,  online-only 
start-up  that  will  combine  social  media,  user  generated  content  and 
hyperlocal  coverage  of  metropolitan  Washington,  D.G.  —  merit  as 
much  attention  as  anyone  in  U.S.  newspapering  who  now  boasts 

the  title  of  “editor.”  paper  facing  the  fundamental  questions 

Buttry  has  been  a  preacher  for  trans-  of  staying  relevant,  and  solvent,  in  a 
formation  of  just  about  everything  news-  changing  media  environment  —  in  oth( 
papers  do:  how  they  organize  their  news-  words,  every  newspaper, 
rooms,  how  they  deliver  news  and  infor-  "I  see  myself  trying  to  help  the  newspa 
mation,  how  they  make  money  and  how  per  industry  —  specifically,  this  compa 

they  relate  to  their  communities.  His  ny  —  find  a  prosperous  future,"  Buttry 

tenure  at  the  Gazette,  brief  as  it  turned  told  E&P  in  an  interview  before  accept- 

out  to  be,  is  worth  studying  by  any  news-  ing  the  position  in  Washington.  "And  th 


Taking  chances 

Buttry's  example  is  all  the  more  com¬ 
pelling  because,  as  he  is  the  first  to 
acknowledge,  his  ideas  have  not  always 
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translated  into  success.  The  newspaper 
industry  is  full  of  rhetoric  about  daring 
to  fail,  but  its  record  is  almost  entirely 
one  of  caution  and  falling  back  on  the 
tried-and-true. 

"When  you  talk  about  people  who 
push  the  envelope  and  provoke  people 
to  think  about  what  newspapers  should 
do  and  challenge  them  to  act  on  it  — 
that  is  Steve  Buttry,"  says  Tim  McGuire, 
the  former  Minneapolis  Star  Tribune 
editor  who  teaches  the  business  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  Arizona  State  University's 
Walter  Cronkite  School  of  Journalism 
and  Mass  Communications. 

"Part  of  the  tragedy  is  that  he's  not 
running  a  newspaper  right  now," 
McGuire  adds.  "I  think  newspapers  are 
making  an  error  in  that.  They  don't 
want  the  boat-rockers.  I  will  be  more 
comfortable  with  the  notion  that  news¬ 
papers  can  meet  these  challenges  if  the 
boat-rockers  are  still  sitting  in  the 
[editor's]  chair." 

www.editorandpublisher.com 


Joining  the  Gazette  —  an  independent 
newspaper  that  for  decades  was  among 
the  industry’s  earliest  adopters  of  news¬ 
room  and  production  technologies  — 
Buttry  found  a  news  organization  that 
would  dare  to  make  fundamental 
changes. 

"Way  before  I  came  here,  we  were 
known  and  acted  like  an  innovative 
company,"  says  Gazette  Communications 
President/CEO  Chuck  Peters.  Name  a 
technology  in  production  or  content 
transmission  that  looked  to  have  the 
potential  to  transform  how  newspapers 
did  business,  and  odds  are  the  Gazette 
was  one  of  the  first  trying  it  out. 

"Being  that  we  are  locally  owned  by 
our  founding  families  and  employees, 
we're  able  to  make  decisions  like 
that." 

One  of  those  investments,  in  a 
venture  called  Breakthrough  to 
Literacy  that  developed  a  new  way  to 
teach  reading,  got  Peters  thinking 
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Leading  a 
business 
innovation 
workshop 
for  the  Press 
Development 
Institute-Siberia  in 


Buttry’s  Twitter  avatar,  a 
photo  shot  by  his  wife  in 
front  of  Mr.  Twitter’s,  “a  funky 
little  shop  in  Vermont” 

about  how  communities  get  informa-  ! 
tion.  "As  I  always  say  in  our  employee  \ 
meetings,  we  have  been  doing  newspa-  > 
per  and  television  and  shoppers  and  ! 
magazines  for  a  long  time,  127  years  of  ! 
print  and  57  years  of  broadcast,  yet  we  i 
still  have  significant  issues  of  commu-  j 
nity  engagement,  putting  issues  in  ! 

context,  constantly  thinking  of  how  we 
can  do  a  better  job  of  that,  and  how  we  j 
can  ease  commercial  transaction."  j 

As  it  happened,  Buttry  was  working  j 
on  the  same  problem  of  maximizing  | 

community  engagement,  says  Peters:  | 

"It  was  kind  of  odd  that  we  found  each  j 
other.  He  was  working  on  the  'what,'  i 
and  I  was  working  on  the  'how.'  But  I 

we  were  both  focused  on  this  whole  [ 

new  effort"  that  would  become  the 
Complete  Community  Connection  I 

concept  of  provoking  deeper  communi¬ 
ty  involvement  in  the  newspaper  and 
its  products. 

Gazette  Communications  is  also  an  I 


Interviewing  Mikhail  Gorbachev  in 
2002  as  a  national  correspondent  for 
the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald. 


ay 


December  2009. 


Writing  his  column  at  The  Gazette  in  2008  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  flood,  when  the  paper  was  operating  on  backup  generators. 


organization  that’s  willing  to  come 
clean  when  those  changes  faltered  for 
lack  of  execution  or  the  persistence  of 
the  deeply  engrained  newsroom 
culture  that  creates  the  Daily  Miracle. 

In  its  most  audacious  move  last  year, 
the  Gazette  decided  to  separate  con¬ 
tent  creation  from  product  creation. 
Buttry,  who  had  been  editor,  became 
information  content  eonductor,  and 
Lyle  Muller  was  named  editor  with 
responsibility  for  products.  Skeptics 
had  some  fun  with  the  new  title,  with 
Chase  Martyn  at  the  online-only  daily 
news  site  The  Iowa  Independent  won¬ 
dering  if  the  "newer,  more  ridiculous 
title  comes  with  a  funny  hat." 

As  Peters  acknowledged  on  his  blog 
last  month,  it  was  not  an  unalloyed 
success.  "The  daily  tensions  between 
the  two  groups  are  not  creative  ten¬ 
sions,  leading  to  a  better  system,  but 
are  the  result  of  flawed  expectations 
and  processes,"  he  wrote. 

In  an  interview,  Peters  said  Gazette 
needs  to  tweak  the  concept.  "Both  the 
people  who  work  here  and  in  the 
eommunity  are  deeply  emotionally 
attached  to  the  products  we  have,"  he 
says.  "We  have  to  get  them  deeply 
emotionally  attached  to  the  informa¬ 
tion  and  then  get  them  to  follow  that 
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information  through  any  range  of 
products." 

A  business  under  water 

Buttry  and  all  the  Gazette’s  manage¬ 
ment  were  shaking  up  longtime  struc¬ 
tures  of  newsgathering  and  packaging  at 
the  same  time  they  were  being  shaken 
by  falling  revenues  and  by  layoffs  that 
shed  100  jobs,  one  in  every  six  employ¬ 
ees  who  were  with  the  organization  at 
the  beginning  of  2009. 

But  the  biggest  game-changer  of  all  for 
the  Gazette  was  the  epic  flood  of  June 
2(K)8  that  inundated  virtually  the  entire 
downtown  area,  flooding  City  Hall,  for 
instance,  up  to  its  seeond  floor. 

Steve  Buttry  had  been  editor  for  all  of 
two  days  when  the  flood  hit.  He  arrived 
at  the  paper  from  the  American  Press 
Institute  (API),  where  he  helped  devel¬ 
op  its  first  Newspaper  Next  recommen¬ 
dations  for  new  business  models,  non- 
traditional  revenue  sourees  and  other 
strategic  and  practical  advice. 

"We  hired  him  because  he  was  a 
coach,  for  all  the  skills  that  implied," 
recalls  API  President  and  Executive 
Director  Drew  Davis.  "But  the  other 
thing  he  really  brought  here  —  he's  a 
very  smart  guy  and  he  was  able  to  take 
really  complex  ideas  and  concepts  and 


put  them  into  terms  people  could 
understand.  He  was  the  editorial  con¬ 
science  for  Newspaper  Next." 

By  the  time  he  left,  everyone  at  API 
was,  like  Buttry,  adept  at  using  such 
social  media  as  Facebook  and  TWitter. 

"He  added  the  'cool'  factor  with  posts  of 
real  substance,"  says  Davis.  "That's  how 
he  got  us  interested  in  it." 

On  his  way  out  of  API,  Buttry  was  also 
working  on  his  C3  eoncept,  the 
Complete  Community  Connection  —  a 
way  in  which  newspapers  can  be 
absolutely  essential  to  their  communi¬ 
ty,  not  simply  by  providing  news  peri¬ 
odically  but  orchestrating  continual 
information  involvement  that’s  a 
two-way  stream.  C3  also  imagines 
becoming  a  connection  between  busi¬ 
nesses  and  customers,  with  the  paper 
able  to  offer,  say,  tickets  or  dinner 
reservations.  He  refined  the  concepts 
in  the  month  between  leaving  API  and 
coming  to  Cedar  Rapids. 

"I  came  to  carve  out  a  new  role  for  an 
editor,"  Buttry  says  of  his  arrival  in  Iowa. 
Forty-eight  hours  later,  the  floodwaters 
arrived  to  literally  carve  out  a  new  eco¬ 
nomic  landscape  for  the  paper  and  its 
advertisers  and  readers  It  was  impres¬ 
sive,  Peters  says,  "to  see  him  swing  into 
action  not  knowing  anything  of  the 
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Newsroom  photo  taken  at  The  Gazette  in  February  2009,  just  before  reorganization  saw  the  layoffs  of  about  20  staffers. 


community  and  not  knowing  any  of  the 
people"  and  produce  acclaimed  coverage 
of  the  deluge. 

The  community  Buttry  addressed  in  his 
G3  paper  was  utterly  changed,  and  the 
newsroom  had  but  one  job:  cover  the 
flood  and  reconstruction.  "WTien  you're 
doing  all  that,  it's  tough  to  say,  let's  pile 
innovation  on  top  of  all  of  that,"  he  says. 

The  layoff  —  a  reduction  in  force,  or 
RIF,  ironically  announced  the  very  day 
as  the  separation  of  product  and  con¬ 
tent  for  Gazette's  Rich  Information 
Format  —  further  slowed  innovation 
launches  as  the  smaller  staff  was  need¬ 
ed  to  produce  what  remained  Gazette 
Communications'  core  product,  its 
printed  newspaper. 

Some  changes  in  direction  are  obvious 
in  the  Gazette  newsroom.  It  may  no 
longer  be,  as  Buttry  once  claimed  with 
considerable  justification,  the  "tweeting- 
est  newsroom  in  the  country,"  but  it  is 
alive  with  social  media.  "When  news 
happens  out  in  the  community,  that 
many  people  experience  like  weather  or 
earthquakes  or  floods,  Twitter  is  going  to 
kick  the  ass  of  any  news  organization 
that  doesn't  use  it,"  Buttry  says.  "It's  the 
best  tool  developed  for  journalists  since 
the  cell  phone.  If  you're  not  using,  you're 
losing,  and  I  think  most  of  my  staff 


1  "When  you  talk  about  people  who  push 
the  envelope  and  provoke  people  to  think 
about  what  newspapers  should  do  and 
J  challenge  them  to  act  on  it  -  that  is  Steve 
I  Buttry." 

-  Tim  McGuire,  Former  Editor,  Minneapolis  Star  Tribune 


understand  that." 

Back  in  January  2(X)9,  Gazette  courts 
reporter  Trish  Mahaffey  had  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  being  the  first  journalist  permit¬ 
ted  to  live-blog  a  federal  trial.  Earlier,  the 
paper’s  live  blogging  of  University  of  Iowa 
Hawkeye  football  games  convinced  the 
NCAA  to  throw  in  the  towel  on  its 
restrictions  on  online  updates  by  sports 
reporters  during  games. 

"Even  though  I'm  not  in  the  newsroom 
and  able  to  push  it,  live  blogging  is  part 
of  how  we  cover  the  news  now,”  he  says. 
“That's  been  a  thorough  and  fundamen¬ 
tal  change.” 

No  sale 

But  the  Gazette  has  yet  to  implement  a 
big  part  of  G3  —  transactions  online  or 
with  mobile  devices.  "We  need  to  connect 
the  business  with  the  customer  and  col¬ 
lect  the  money,  taking  a  reasonable  cut 


for  ourselves,"  Buttry''s  C3  plan  reads. 

j\mong  the  possibilities:  sports  and  the¬ 
ater  tickets,  gift  registries  for  weddings 
and  graduations,  restaurant  reservations 
or  gift  certificates.  A  favorite  example  is 
a  reader  who  gets  a  flat  tire.  A  quick 
search  of  the  newspaper's  app,  knowing 
the  mobile's  location,  brings  up  a  nearby 
tire  shop  with  a  special  offer.  The  paper 
gets  paid  for  delivering  the  customer. 

"That's  a  revenue  stream  we  in  news¬ 
papers  haven't  come  close  to  tapping," 
he  says. 

This  transaction  concept  isn't  entirely 
new,  of  course,  and  some  newspapers 
are  already  offering  ways  to  buy  flowers 
and  make  memorial  fund  contributions 
from  their  online  obituaries. 

The  Gazette,  though,  is  not  among 
them.  "We  found  that  with  our  account¬ 
ing  system  and  technologies  we  couldn't 
even  sell  flowers  from  obituaries," 
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Buttry,  seated  at  a  computer  in  the  Des  Moines  Register  newsroom,  with  editors  including  Editor  Michael  Gartner  (in  bow  tie)  and 
Executive  Editor  Jim  Gannon  (with  pipe)  preparing  to  declare  George  H.W.  Bush  the  winner  on  caucus  night,  1 980. 


Buttr>’  says.  "Wliat  we're  learning  now  is 
how  difficult  it  is  handling  inventor>' 
and  money.  And  what  you  don't  want  to 
do  is  go  to  market  with  a  transaction 
system  that  doesn't  work." 

Creating  revenue  streams  from  con¬ 
tent  and  community  is  going  to  be  a  big 
part  of  Buttr>  's  job  at  his  new  position  in 
Washington.  Allbritton  (Communications, 
the  parent  of  Politico,  is  launching  a  digi¬ 
tal  site  dex'oted  to  the  local  news  of  D.G. 
Heading  the  venture  is  Jim  Brady,  former 
executive  editor  of  washingtonpost.com. 

Buttr>'  will  be  its  "director  of  communi¬ 
ty  engagement,"  and  charged,  Brady 
says,  with  getting  out  in  the  c-ommunity 
to  work  with  bloggers  and  getting  kx^al 
people  to  contribute  content  beyond 
simple  comments. 

"Like  a  lot  of  people,  1  follow  him  on 
TVitter  and  knew  from  his  (C3  document 
that  this  was  someone  who  was  thinking 
not  just  about  pushing  journalism  for¬ 
ward  but  how  to  fund  it,"  Brady  says. 

"It's  a  newsroom  job,  but  we're  not  hold¬ 
ing  to  that  old  philosophy  that  people  in 
the  newsroom  shouldn't  be  thinking 
about  business.  We  want  people  to  be 
thinking  about  how  they  can  grow  rev¬ 
enue  from  content  and  get  new  business. 
If  we're  not  going  to  think  about  it  now, 
when  are  we  going  toV" 

Lkm't  call  me  "New  Medki 

Steve  Buttrv'  is  such  an  evangelist 
for  digital  that  he's  inevitably  thrown 


in  with  the  "New  Media  folks"  in  blo- 
gosphere  shorthand.  It’s  not  an  accu¬ 
rate  handle,  he  protests.  Until  this 
mov'e  to  Washington,  Buttry,  55,  has 
worked  his  entire  career  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business. 

"I  wanted  to  write  for  newspapers  for 
as  long  as  I  could  remember,"  he  says. 
He  was  one  of  those  kids  who  made  up 
his  own  newspaper,  and  got  up  early 
to  read  the  old  Columbus  (Ohio) 
Citizen-Journal  before  delivering  his 
newspaper  route.  In  college  he  spent 
his  senior  year  writing  for  the  old 
Shenandoah  (Iowa)  Evening  Sentinel. 
"I  was  blowing  off  classes  and  hooked 
on  journalism,"  he  says.  Within  a  year, 
he  was  the  paper's  managing  editor. 

Buttry's  innovation  career  probably 
started  at  The  Des  Moines  Register, 
when  he  was  asked  to  launch  a  region¬ 
al  edition  in  Fort  Dodge.  "Hyperlocal" 
and  "user-generated  content"  were 
unknown  phrases  at  the  time,  but  the 
Ybur  Page  section,  which  covered  what 
was  then  known  as  "chicken  dinner 
news"  and  solicited  poetry  and  pic¬ 
tures  from  readers,  was  both  of  those 
things. 

By  1993,  working  at  the  —  again,  old 
—  Kansas  City  Times,  Buttry  had  a 
computer  at  home  and  got  on  AOL. 
"The  ’Net  changed  me  from  someone 
with  a  few  ideas  and  an  innovative 
bent,  and  turned  me  into  an  innova¬ 
tion  evangelist,"  he  says. 


Next  steps 

To  be  an  innovation  evangelist  in  the 
newspaper  industry  is  to  live  with 
frustration.  While  preaching  API's 
Newspaper  Next  strategies,  editors  and 
publishers  would  nod  and  say,  "that's  a 
great  concept"  —  but  then  just  cherry- 
pick  a  few  niche  product  ideas. 

"If  someone  were  to  write  the  epitaph 
of  the  newspaper  industry,  it  might  be, 
'Who  else  is  doing  itV"  Buttry  says.  As 
he  moves  to  the  Washington  project,  he 
hopes  newspapers  watch  its  progress. 

"I  don't  think  as  an  industry  we've 
been  bold  enough,  perhaps  because  of 
our  reliance  on  print,"  he  says.  "1  love 
print,  but  I'm  actually  beginning  to 
think  that  the  habits  and  mindset  that 
print  has  developed  stand  in  the  way  of 
innovation." 

Yet,  even  as  he  moves  to  an  all-digital 
news  organization,  Buttry  refuses  to 
believe  that  his  path  is  the  future  one 
for  all  editors.  "I  think  the  future  of  the 
industry  is  going  to  be  so  varied  that 
there  will  be  operations  like  this,  but 
there  will  also  be  niche  organizations 
and  legacy  companies  with  newspapers 
that  will  do  the  right  things,"  he  says. 
"Not  everybody  is  going  to  be  where 
everybody  else  is,  because  we're  going 
to  have  a  varied  media  landscape."  g 


Hear  the  ‘Fitz  &  Jen  business  podcast  at 
www.editorandpublisher.com/podGasts 
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MY  TIMES 

IN  BLACK  AND  WHITE 

Race  and  Power  at  The  New  York  Times 


xclusive  excerpts  from  Gerald  M,  Boyd's  explosive  memoir 


reporting 

the 

paper’s  history,  and 
within  a  month  Raines  and 
Boyd  were  forced  to  resign.  Gerald  M. 
Boyd  died  in  November  2006  of  lung  cancer  at 
age  56. 

As  Boyd  writes  in  this  biting  and  occasionally 
bitter  memoir,  the  issue  of  race  was  never  far 
from  the  surface  at  the  Times.  At  his  first  job 
interview,  Boyd  writes,  then-Executive  Editor 
Abe  Rosenthal  complimented  his  “well-written” 
clips  —  and  asked  if  someone  wrote  them  for 
him.  “Later  ...  I  would  understand  the  context; 
the  Times  was  a  place  where  blacks  felt  they  had 
to  convince  their  white  peers  that  they  were 
good  enough  to  be  there.  It  was  my  first  exposure 
to  the  racial  culture  of  the  paper,  the  ugly  under¬ 
side  of  life  at  the  Times.” 


GERiVLD 

a  star  at  the 
St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  in  1983  when 
The  New  York  Times  recruited  him  for  its 
Washington  bureau  and  put  him  on  a  fast  track 
for  promotions.  WTien  Howell  Raines  was  named 
executive  editor  in  2001,  he  selected  Boyd  as 
managing  editor,  the  first  .(\frican  i\merican  to 
hold  that  position. 

It  would  prove  a  tenure  both  exhilarating  and 
embittering  for  the  hard-charging  Boyd.  He  had 
already  led  the  coverage  of  three  Pulitzer  Prize¬ 
winning  series,  and  the  Times  would  win  a  record 
seven  more  in  a  single  year  while  he  was  manag¬ 
ing  editor.  But  the  stunning  revelation  in  2003 
that  a  young  black  reporter,  Jayson  Blair,  had 
plagiarized  or  fabricated  parts  of  at  least  three 
dozen  national  news  stories  blew  up  into  the 


IN  MY  thirty  years  in  newsrooms,  no 
one  ever  called  me  a  nigger.  I  know  that 
some  of  my  white  colleagues  saw  me 
that  way,  especially  in  the  heat  of  anger. 
That  muzzled  anger  represents  the 
troubling  side  of  race  in  our  country'. 

Far  more  often  than  not,  honesty  across 
racial  lines  di.sappears  in  a  vacuum 


between  open-minded,  civil  di.scourse 
and  smoldering  rage  rooted  in  unin¬ 
formed  assumptions.  The  causes  go 
deep  into  the  tortured  history  of  a 
country'  that  has  been  built  on  the 
backs  of  people  of  color  who  were 
tolerated  and  not  embraced. 

The  institution  of  journalism  also 


bears  a  responsibility.  Knowledge  of 
other  cultures  should  be  a  prerequisite 
for  anyone  entering  the  business.  Any 
decent  journalist  starts  with  a  core  of 
general  knowledge.  In  newsrooms,  that 
core  assures  that  we  all  have  enough 
smarts  to  produce  a  newspaper. 
Everyone  knows  not  Just  who  is  serving 
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as  president  but  governor  and  mayor  as 
well.  In  New  York,  they  know  that  the 
eity  has  five  boroughs  and  that  the  least 
populous  is  Staten  Island.  Knowing  the 
basies  unites  those  in  the  profession, 
permitting  a  verbal  shorthand  when 
they  diseuss  stories  as  well  as  the 
importanee  of  one  story  over  another. 

Yet  there  are  no  penalties  for  igno- 
ranee  about  race  and  ethnicity,  about 
blacks.  Latinos,  Asians,  or  Native 
Americans,  their  histories,  and  their 
cultures.  And  journalism  provides  little 
incentive  to  learn;  that  knowledge  is  not 
considered  a  necessary  part  of  the  job. 
The  ignorance  produces  misunderstand¬ 
ings,  often  from  assumptions  made  by 
whites  with  the  best  of  intentions,  but 
assumptions  nevertheless. 

In  1989,  lioyd  was  promoted  to 
the  Times'  deputy  national  editor, 
working  for  the  first  tune  at  its 
New  York  headquarters. 

FOR  THE  first  time  in  my  career,  1 
came  face-to-face  with  blatant  racial  ten¬ 
sion  in  the  workplace.  When  I  arrived  at 
the  Times  newsroom  on  West  Forty-third 
Street,  the  environment  reflected  sharp 
divisions.  Emotions  were  raw  over  the 
Tawana  Brawley  case,  in  which  a  fifteen- 
year-old  suburban  New  York  black  girl 
alleged  that  she  was  abducted  by  six 
white  men,  raped,  and  smeared  with 
feces.  And  when  a  group  of  black  and 
Latino  youths  were  tried  and  convicted 
in  the  rape  of  the  (Central  Park  jogger,  a 
white  woman,  the  kx^al  media’s  depiction 
of  the  young  men  as  animals  deepened 
the  fault  lines.  These  issues  hung  over  the 
newsnxjm  like  polluted  air. 

1  was  no  stranger  to  racial  differences; 

I  had  faced  that  reality  all  of  my  life  and 
still  found  a  way  to  sueeeed.  1  did  not 
think  the  newsroom  would  be  so  difficult. 
(Ilearly,  1  was  naive.  The  hostility  1 
encountered  initially,  whieh  1  can  best 
describe  as  passive  aggression,  surprised 
me.  No  one  ever  challenged  my  authority 
outright,  but  1  had  to  repeat  my  orders 
frequently  and  then  double  back  to 
make  sure  they  were  followed. 

Most  of  my  colleagues  were  politically 
liberal  and  believed  in  racial  equality. 

Yet  many  had  never  been  in  a  position 
of  having  to  take  orders  from  a  black 
person,  especially  one  whom  they  did 
not  know.  In  fact,  few  blacks  were  at  the 
table  when  editors  diseussed  important 
issues.  Scanning  the  newsroom,  1  saw  no 


Managing  Editor  Gerald  M.  Boyd  on  the  job  in  an  undated  newsroom  photo.  “No  one  ever 
challenged  my  authority  outright,”  he  writes,  “but  I  had  to  repeat  my  orders  frequently  and 
then  double  back  to  make  sure  they  were  followed.” 


black  editors  on  the  Foreign,  Culture, 
Week  in  Review,  Science,  Sports,  or 
Business  staffs.  Both  National  and  Metro 
had  black  editors,  but  not  in  leadership 
positions.  There  were  no  natural 
avenues  to  discuss  issues,  so  most  racial 
dialogue  took  place  through  angry 
memos  or  heated  conversations  that  a 
few  blacks  risked  having.  Some  of  those 
who  spoke  out  frequently  were  often 
seen  as  militant  —  not  exactly  a  career¬ 
enhancing  label.  In  this  highly  charged 
atmosphere,  1  saw  that  1  needed  to  tread 
carefully.  1  could  be  both  a  change  agent 
and  a  lightning  rod  for  racist  views  and 
assumptions. 

To  some  colleagues,  the  paper’s  new' 
emphasis  on  diversity  not  only  opened  a 


door  for  me  but  aLso  gave  me  an  unfair 
edge  over  the  competition  in  climbing 
higher.  Perhaps  they  had  a  point.  Still, 
they  had  to  consider  that  the  newsnxjm 
had  failed  previously  to  give  blacks  sig¬ 
nificant  opportunities  to  work  as  editors, 
which  was  why  it  was  in  its  current  situ¬ 
ation.  Also,  no  black  editor  could  remain 
in  a  position  of  authority  if  he  or  she 
could  not  deliver  the  goods.  The  Times 
did  not  operate  that  way.  He  might  be 
demoted  or  sidetracked,  as  the  Times 
rarely  fired  anyone,  but  he  would  not  be 
in  leadership  for  long.  Finally,  we  blaeks 
assuming  power  in  the  upper  levels  of 
newsrooms  almost  needed  to  have  our 
heads  examined,  given  the  strife  and 
isolation  that  we  faced. 
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Boyd  becomes  metro  editor,  and 
finds  himself  hutting  heads  with 
other  editors. 


I  WAS  learning  daily  what  it  meant 
to  be  one  of  the  highest-ranking  black 
editors  at  the  Times.  (Angela  Dodson,  a 
black  woman,  was  in  charge  of  the  Style 
department.)  Often,  I  was  the  only 
black  staff  member  at  the  daily  news 
meetings,  publisher’s  lunches,  and  off- 
the-record  affairs  with  politicians  like 
Governor  Cuomo,  city  comptroller 
Elizabeth  lloltzman.  New  Jersey  gover¬ 
nor  Jim  Florio,  and  civil  rights  pioneer 
and  former  Atlanta  mayor  Andrew 
Young. 

Black  or  not,  1  was  determined  to 
occupy  the  space,  advice  1  gave  to  other 
editors  on  how  to  succeed.  By  that,  1 
meant  to  bring  my  whole  self  to  the  job, 
meeting  challenges  head-on,  being  visi¬ 
ble,  accessible,  creative,  responsive, 
and  direct.  1  was  not  there  just  to  dou¬ 
ble  the  number  of  black  department 
heads.  It  was  my  job  to  move  the  Metro 
report  forward.  This  effort  led  to  my 
second  clash  with  {Assistant  Metro 
Editor  Jon)  Landman. 

Under  (former  Metro  Editor} 

Damton,  he  had  made  many  staffing 
and  assigning  decisions  himself. 

Damton  was  quite  comfortable  with 
this  approach.  I  was  not.  When  I 
learned  that  Landman  had  made  a 
major  decision  without  consulting 
(Deputy  Metro  Editor  Michael)  Oreskes 
or  me,  1  told  him  that  he  was  out  of 
line.  We  all  had  to  be  on  the  same  page, 
1  explained,  and  that  meant  talking 
decisions  through  as  a  leadership  team. 

Landman  bristled  at  the  loss  of 
autonomy,  and  when  it  was  clear  that 
we  were  pulling  in  different  directions, 
(Executive  Editor  Max)  Frankel  and 
(Managing  Editor  Joseph)  Lelyveld 
assigned  him  to  Raines’s  Washington 
bureau.  By  then,  it  was  clear  to  all  the 
senior  editors  that  Landman  and  1  had 
a  difFicult  time  w'orking  together.  Even 
when  we  tried  to  be  collegial,  we 
clashed. 

Landman  might  have  concluded  that 
he  was  forced  out  of  Metro  because  of 
diversity.  Arthur  Sulzberger  Jr.,  who 
was  close  to  becoming  publisher,  con¬ 
tinued  to  make  it  clear  that  increasing 
the  number  of  minorities  and  women  at 
the  paper  and  in  management  was  a 
priority.  1  have  no  doubt  that  some 
whites  at  the  paper  believed  the  effort 
blocked  them  and  other  deserving 
whites  from  advancement. 


1  do  not  think  the  institution  as  a 
whole  was  sexist  or  racist,  although 
some  of  its  editors  were  one  or  the 
other  or  even  both.  Mostly,  the  Times 
suffered  from  ignorance,  indifference, 
and  arrogance,  which  played  out  on 
every  level. 

1  was  often  confused  with  other 
blacks  on  staff,  most  frequently  Paul 
Delaney.  We  looked  nothing  alike,  and 
unambiguous  reminders,  it  seemed,  did 
nothing  to  correct  my  white  colleagues’ 
eyesight. 

1  ranted  against  giving  stories  work- 
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ing  titles  such  as  “Blacks”  as  opposed  to 
more  descriptive  labels  that  fit  the  sub¬ 
ject.  The  title  “Blacks”  did  not  give  a 
clue,  while  a  title  like  “Colleges”  or 
“Jobs”  or  “Poverty”  did. 

“We  would  never  slug  a  story 
‘Whites,’”  1  argued. 

For  a  while,  my  tirades  worked.  But  it 
was  never  long  until  the  vague  labeling 
returned. 

Even  as  Boyd  himself  rose  through 
the  ranks  on  the  Times'  “fast  track” 
program,  the  paper  failed  to  recruit 
minority  journalists  effectively  —  and 
treated  them  with  maddening  unpre¬ 
dictability  when  they  were  hired. 

While  the  Times  hired  blacks  as 
reporters  and  gave  a  few  prized  assign¬ 
ments,  there  was  no  clarity  of  approach 
or  sense  of  urgency  to  promote  them  or 
to  hire  enough  of  them  to  reflect  the 
growing  diversity  of  the  city  or  country. 
Few  blacks  on  staff  seemed  happy  as 
they  adjusted  to  a  climate  of  fierce 
competition  and  fear,  one  in  which 
career-making  decisions  were  unpre¬ 
dictable  at  best. 


One  day  Sheila  (Rule,  Boyd’s  first 
wife)  worked  for  Metro;  the  next,  she 
was  named  to  the  Foreign  staff,  all 
because  Abe  Rosenthal  enjoyed  one 
of  her  stories.  One  day  the  paper 
celebrated  the  appointment  of  Paul 
Delaney  as  the  first  black  deputy 
National  editor;  the  next,  it  passed  him 
over  and  gave  the  job  of  National  editor 
to  someone  else. 

In  1995  Angela  Dodson,  the  paper’s 
ranking  female  black  editor,  left  the 
paper.  In  the  winter  of  1996,  she  filed  a 
discrimination  complaint  with  the  city’s 
human  rights  commission  against  her 
bosses.  The  allegations  of  racial  and  ' 
gender  bias  damaged  the  paper’s  reputa¬ 
tion  among  minority  journalists  and 
sucked  time  and  energy  from  top 
editors  as  we  spent  countless  hours 
preparing  to  testify.  1  was  shocked  and 
saddened  that  Dodson’s  lawsuit  named 
me  as  one  of  those  who  discriminated 
against  her.  Eventually  she  settled  out 
of  court  as  management  embarked  on 
repairing  the  paper’s  image. 

The  paper  could  be  highly  defensive 
when  criticized  for  the  lack  of  minori¬ 
ties  in  coveted  reporting  slots  and  other 
positions  of  power  —  “The  Times  is 
racially  blind,”  “We  make  our  decisions 
based  on  merit”  —  but  was  agonizingly 
slow  to  respond  with  solutions.  The 
message  from  the  top  was  to  diversify, 
but  without  a  plan,  diversity  remained 
a  concept  rather  than  an  executable 
strategy.  And  editors  had  their  pet 
justifications  for  blocking  hiring  and 
promotions;  when  challenged  they 
often  responded  with  the  paper’s 
typical  arrogance:  “We  need  to  dO 
what’s  best  for  the  paper,”  they  would 
argue,  as  if  hiring  or  promoting  a 
person  of  color  could  not  possibly  be 
what  was  best  for  the  paper. 

1  pushed  against  the  waves  of  indif¬ 
ference  or  outright  defiance  by  focusing 
on  two  goals:  incremental  advances, 
one  person  at  a  time,  and  long-term 
strategies,  such  as  a  more  thoughtful 
approach  to  recruiting.  Success  came  in 
spurts,  two  steps  forward  and  one  back. 

By  the  time  1  became  a  manager,  I 
could  look  back  and  see  progress, 
reflected  in  numbers  and  assignments, 
even  though  not  always  in  attitudes. 

Not  only  were  there  some  journalists  of 
color  in  management,  but  others  held 
coveted  assignments  in  Washington,  on 
the  National  staff,  or  abroad.  The  latter 
was  especially  important,  because  that 
had  been  the  career  path  of  whites  who 
became  top  editors. 
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Even  so,  by  the  early  nineties,  the 
paper  was  far  from  achieving  the  kind  of 
diversity  that  Max  Frankel  once 
described  as  critical  mass.  Across  the 
country,  veteran  journalists  of  color 
were  leaving  newsrooms,  no  longer 
having  the  drive  or  energy  to  push  for 
change.  Some  abandoned  mainstream 
news  organizations  altogether,  like  my 
former  Post-Dispatch  colleague  George 
Curry,  who  left  the  Chicago  Tribune  in 
1993  to  edit  a  short-lived  but  provoca¬ 
tive  general-interest  black  magazine 
called  Emerge.  Some  threw  their  efforts 
into  teaching  or  writing,  or  reinvented 
themselves  in  foundations,  public 
relations  firms,  or  the  government. 

Real  progress  at  the  Times  came  by 
the  mid-1990s,  once  top  editors  became 
more  imaginative  in  their  approach 
toward  minorities.  The  paper  stepped 
up  its  presence  at  minority  conven¬ 
tions,  sending  scores  of  high-level 
recruiters,  including  Sulzberger  Jr.,  to 
mingle  with  potential  talent.  Then 
Lelyveld  instructed  the  paper  to  create 


an  internal  mechanism  for  developing 
its  own  minority  talent.  The  paper,  like 
other  news  organizations,  would  grow 
its  own  crop  of  TVmesmen  and  -women 
by  establishing  a  reporter-trainee  pro¬ 
gram,  followed  by  an  internship  pro¬ 
gram.  Both  programs  gave  young  minor¬ 
ity  journalists  a  chance  to  show  they 
could  succeed.  When  prized  staffers 
considered  other  offers,  the  Times 
countered  with  a  decent  raise,  a  bonus, 
assurances  from  top  editors,  or  other 
incentives.  Lelyveld  made  commitments 
to  some  minority  staffers  that  if  they 
remained  they  would  receive  choice 
assignments  or  promotions. 

The  efforts  improved  diversity  and 
the  morale  of  many  at  the  paper.  But 
they  probably  added  to  the  smoldering 
anger  of  whites  on  staff  who  believed 
that  minorities  received  special  treat¬ 
ment.  It  was  a  ridiculous  argument, 
since  far  more  white  journalists  were 
handled  in  precisely  the  same  way 
because  of  favoritism. 

Addressing  the  racial  imbalance  was 


Traveling  with  then-President  George  H.W. 

I  Bush  and  Barbara  Bush,  October  1 987.  Boyd 

I  is  at  far  right 

one  of  the  paper’s  most  profound 
struggles.  1  was  no  expert,  and  nothing 
had  prepared  me  —  not  Cooper’s  or 
college  or  even  twenty  years  in  the 
business  —  for  the  battle  to  bring 
diverse  backgrounds  and  perspectives  to 
the  paper,  to  make  a  diverse  group  of 
people  feel  welcome  and  valued.  But  in 
its  own  way,  each  of  those  experiences 
made  me  aware  of  injustices  and  the 
need  to  address  them.  1  never  backed 
away  from  this  fight.  In  fact,  I  stepped 
to  it  whenever  I  saw  the  opportunity,  as 
if  I  were  Uganda  X,  tempered  by  time. 
(As  a  college  student,  Boyd  took  the 
name  Uganda  X  when  participating  in 
a  black  pride  group. ) 

PERSONALLY,  I  always  felt  that  my 
colleagues  never  judged  me  on  merit 
alone.  I  accepted  this  fact,  but  it  hurt, 
deeply  at  times.  I  wanted  them  to 
understand  that  I  was  motivated  by  the 
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wimibifi  streak  was 
coming  to  an  end. 


IN  HINDSIGHT,  the 
prizes  were  as  much  a 
curse  as  a  hlessing.  While 
they  validated  Raines’s 
hard-charging  style  of 
leadership  and  further 
bonded  him  to 
Sulzberger,  they  seemed 
to  lead  Raines  to  believe 
he  had  no  more  moun¬ 
tains  to  climb.  In  addition 
to  the  Pulitzer,  he  had 
been  recognized  as  Editor 
of  the  Year  by  Editor  & 
Puhlishei ,  the  prestigious 
industry'  trade  magazine. 
Not  even  a  year  had 
passed  since  he  was 
named  executive 
editor,  and  within  the 
industry,  the  Times  was 
the  talk  of  journalism. 


One-on-one  in  an  interview  with  President-elect  George  H.W.  Bush,  1 988. 


For  Boyd,  the  end  of  his  Times 
career  came  with  a  summons  to  the 
office  of  Publisher  Arthur  Sulzherg,er 
.Ir.  He  left  without  krwwinf*  why  he 
had  been  fired.  The  two  met  for 
breakfast  a  few  months  later. 


same  desires  and  fears  that  motivated 
them.  But  I  did  not  believe  that  being 
a  Journalist  meant  abandoning  my 
blackness. 

I  often  found  myself  in  no-win 
situations.  People  projected  their  best 
and  worst  experiences  on  me.  If  their 
career  was  going  up,  I  was  an  inspira¬ 
tion.  If  it  was  headed  down,  I  was  a 
jerk,  or  worse.  If  the  unhappy  person 
was  black,  I  was  an  Uncle  Tom,  a 
sellout,  unwilling  to  help  a  brother  or 
sister  out. 

The  truth  is,  I  believe  I  encouraged 
and  supported  all  good  journalists  who 
worked  hard,  regardless  of  race,  eth¬ 
nicity,  or  sexual  persuasion.  Anybody 
who  wanted  a  free  ride  knew  not  to 
look  to  me  for  help. 

And  for  those  who  wanted  to  indict 
the  Times  on  issues  of  race,  1  was  an 
easy  target.  For  example,  columnists 
and  pundits  accused  me,  the  black 
Metro  editor,  of  sanitizing  the  paper’s 
coverage  of  the  1991  riots  in 
Brooklyn’s  Grown  Heights,  in  which 
blacks  attacked  Hasidic  Jews  after  the 
death  of  a  black  boy.  One  problem 
with  this  account:  at  the  time  the  sto¬ 
ries  ran,  a  white  editor  made  the  calls. 
1  was  vacationing  on  Nantucket  and 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  coverage. 


AT  THE  Times,  everything  seemed  to 
be  about  status.  Who  had  the  largest 
office,  whose  byline  appeared  on  the 
most  important  story,  and  how  reporters 
and  editors  were  identified.  Perception 
mattered  greatly,  and  I  learned  to  bal¬ 
ance  perception  with  my  reality. 

Once,  when  Reagan  was  flying  to 
Tokyo,  Johnny  Apple  signed  up  for  the 
trip.  On  the  press  charter,  one  first-class 
seat  was  reserved  for  each  news  organi¬ 
zation  that  regularly  traveled  with  the 
president.  Others  making  the  trip  had  to 
sit  in  coach.  Apple  would  never  accept 
coach,  and  even  though  I  was  the  White 
House  correspondent,  he  expected  me 
to  give  up  my  premium  seat.  1  would  not 
allow  him  to  humiliate  me  in  front  of 
my  colleagues,  so  I  suggested  to  him 
that  we  rotate:  he  could  sit  in  first  class 
during  the  first  leg  of  the  trip,  and  then 
we  would  switch.  He  accepted  the  deal. 

What  he  did  not  realize  was  that  the 
first  leg  was  from  Andrews  Air  Force 
Base  to  Detroit,  a  few  hours.  The  second 
leg  went  nonstop  to  Tokyo,  about  triple 
the  flying  time.  I  even  felt  sorry  for 
Apple,  a  big  man,  as  he  endured  hours 
in  a  coach-sized  seat. 


DESPITE  exploring  the  issues 
repeatedly  in  therapy,  1  could  not  bring 
myself  to  ask  Sulzberger  two  ques¬ 
tions:  Why  did  he  fire  me,  and  if  I  had 
to  go,  why  was  there  no  other  job  for 
me  at  the  Times?  Maybe  I  really  did 
not  want  to  know  the  answers.  Again, 
that  childhood  reflect  of  surviving  by 
shielding  myself  from  the  unbearable. 

Then  there  was  the  issue  of  race.  In 
my  heart,  I  knew  it  was  a  factor  in  the 
decision  to  let  me  go.  The  erroneous, 
anonymous  reporting  declaring  me 
Jayson  Blair’s  mentor  would  have 
never  stuck  had  one  of  us  been  white. 
Sulzberger  never  asked  me  if  they 
were  true,  perhaps  not  wanting  a 
denial  to  compiicate  his  decision.  @ 


From  My  Times  in  Blaek  and  White: 
Race  and,  Power  at  The  New  York 
Times  by  Gerald  M.  Boyd.  ©  2010  by 
Robin  D.  Stone.  All  rights  reserved. 
Published  by  Lawrence  Hill  Bcxyks,  an 
imprint  of  Chicago  Review  Press  Inc. , 
Chicago,  111.  Hardcover  f526.95 


/itiv’t/  and  Raines  liecame  managing 
editor  ami  exccntive  etlitor  just  five 
days  Itefore  t/ie  tem>r  attacks  of  Sept. 

1  /.  They  directed  coverage  of  the 
WorUl  Trade  Center  attacks  that  ulti- 
nuitely  won  the  newspaper  a  record 
seven  Piditzers  in  2002.  But  the  pairs 


Not  all  the  conflicts  at  the  Times 
were  racial,  as  this  amusing  incident 
with  Associate  Editor  R.W.  “.lohnny” 
Apple  .Jr.  illustrates. 


Visit  www.editorandpublisher.com/ne\iys 
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rollicking,  but  often  trenchant,  look 
back  at  the  world  since  the  seeond 
term  of  Ronald  Reagan. 

Reagan  was  the  last  president  to  get 
off  easy  from  Rogers.  “1  came  in  at  the 
beginning  of  the  first  term,  and  1  was 
still  getting  my  feet  wet,”  he  says. 

“Most  of  the  cartoons  from  that  period, 
except  for  a  few  on  Iran-Contra,  are 
sort  of  even-handed  light  jokes  about 
him.” 

There  was  the  cartoon,  for  instance, 
published  when  Reagan  and  Mikhail 
Gorbachev  were  negotiating  about 
nuelear  weapons  in  Iceland.  The  then- 
leader  of  the  Soviet  Union  leans  ov'er 
to  Reagan  and  asks,  So,  who  killed 
Laura  Palmer?  a  referenee  to  the  pop¬ 
ular  Twin  Peaks  TV  series  of  1990-91. 
“1  did  make  reference  that  they  were 
in  negotiations,  but  it  was  clearly  just  a 
joke  about  what  was  on  the  TV  at  the 
time,”  Rogers  says. 

Contrast  that  to  a  cartoon  during  the 
George  W.  Bush  administration  that 
made  referenee  to  the  proliferation  of 
Harry  Potter  movies,  but  with  a  twist 
—  of  the  knife  for  Vice  President  Dick 
Cheney.  As  a  man  looks  at  a  crowded 
movie  theater  marquee  with  one  Potter 
title  after  another,  he  shouts,  “When 
will  this  agonizing  franchise  end?” 

Among  the  titles:  Dick  Cheney  and 
the  Torturer’s  Stone,  Dick  Cheney  and 
the  Half-Truth  Prince,  and  Dick 
Cheney  and  the  Goblet  of  Lies. 

“Where  in  the  past,  in  the  1980s  or 
’90s  1  would  have  had  no  problem  do¬ 
ing  a  funny  cartoon  just  for  the  laugh, 
as  I  began  to  evolve  a  little  bit  as  a  car¬ 
toonist,  I  wanted  to  treat  that  space  on 
the  editorial  page  with  reverence,  and 
not  waste  it  on  something  frivolous,” 
says  Rogers.  “When  you’re  making  a 
joke,  you’re  not  necessarily  comment¬ 
ing  on  anything.” 

Behind  the  biting  editorial  cartoons  is 
an  angry  liberal,  Rogers  acknowledges. 
“Certainly,  eight  years  of  George  (W.) 
Bush  will  get  you  cranky,”  he  laughs. 
“But  I  think  I  noticed  I  became  more 
biting  after  Reagan.”  Rogers  opposed 
the  first  Gulf  War  and  was  disappoint¬ 
ed  with  the  United  States’  diffident  re¬ 
action  to  the  massacre  at  Tiananmen 
Square. 

“Then  it  really  just  got  amped  up 
when  his  son  got  in  office,”  Rogers 
says.  “It  solidified  my  feelings  on  the 
liberal  side  of  things.” 

No  Cartoon  Left  Behind!  also  offers  a 
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All  kidding  aside 


±'  opinion  leader  —  and  a  jokester. 

“Over  those  years,  I  became  more  acutely  aware  of 
my  politics,  and  then  my  cartoons  got  a  little  more  serious,”  he 
says.  “Not  serious  in  that  they  weren’t  funny.  But  I  was  less  like¬ 
ly  to  do  a  cartoon  just  about  some  pop  culture  thing  as  I  used 
to  do.” 

Since  1984,  Rogers  has  been  newspaper  editorial  cartoonist  in 

But  Rogers  is  best  known  nationally 
for  the  cartoons  distributed  by  United 
Feature  Syndicate,  the  division  of  Unit¬ 
ed  Media  that  also  handles  Dilbert, 
Peanuts  and  Miss  Manners. 

Those  are  the  cartoons  that  dominate 
No  Cartoon  Left  Behind!,  (Carnegie 
Mellon  University  Press)  which  is  now 
in  its  second  printing.  The  book  is  a 


Pittsburgh,  first  with  The  Pittsburgh 
Press  and  then,  when  the  paper  was 
sold,  with  its  buyer,  the  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette.  Once  a  week  he  tackles 
local  issues  with  Brewed  on  Grant,  a 
strip  set  in  a  mythical  diner  on  the 
street  where  Pittsburgh’s  City  Hall  and 
other  political  and  judicial  institutions 
are  located. 
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window  into  the  working  style  of 
Rogers,  who  most  often  works  from  his 
home  studio,  reading  the  papers  in  the 
morning  and  then,  he  says,  “I  just  sort 
of  stare  at  the  paper  for  a  while.” 

And  he  doodles  on  the  paper  as  well, 
writing  key  words.  One  page  published 
in  the  book  shows  his  thoughts  on  the 
eve  of  Groundhog  Day,  2004.  Among 
the  themes  are  “WMD,”  Janet  Jack¬ 
son’s  Super  Bowl  “wardrobe  malfunc¬ 
tion”  and  gay  marriage  in  Boston. 

The  resulting  cartoon  shows  George 
Bush  standing  over  a  dead  Punx- 
sutawney  Phil,  who  had  emerged  from 
his  hole  on  Groundhog  Day.  “1  was 
wrong  about  him  having  VVMDs,  but  he 
was  still  a  threat,”  the  president  says. 

A  Philadelphia  native,  Rogers  formal¬ 
ly  began  as  an  editorial  cartoonist  at 
Oklahoma  State  University,  where  he 
commented  on  campus  issues  for  the 
student  paper.  After  graduating  from 
Garnegie-Mellon  University  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  with  an  MBA  in  painting,  he  was 
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hired  as  a  staff  cartoonist  at  the  Press 
in  1984. 

Rogers  was  a  Pulitzer  Prize  finalist  in 


1999,  and  has  won  eight  Golden  Quill 
Awards  from  the  Society  of  Profession¬ 
al  Journalists.  11 
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1 975  and  has  been  sports  edi¬ 
tor  since  1 996.  Casper  (Wyo.) 
Star-Tribune  staff  writer  Eric 
Schiiioldt  has  been  named 
the  National  Sportscasters  and 
Spprtswriters  Association's 
2009  Wyoming  Sportswnter  of 
the  Year. 


and  publisher  of  the 
Watertown  (N.Y.)  Daily  Times, 
will  be  inducted  into  the 
Wisconsin  Newspaper 
Association's  hall  of  fame  at 
the  organization's  annual  con¬ 
vention  on  Feb.  1 2.  Also  to  be 
inducted  is  the  late  Alfred 
Bauer  Jr.,  owner  of  the 
Bloomer  Advance  for  more 
than  60  years. 


Dciini.s  DcRossett, 

publisher  of  the  Southern 
Illinoisan  in  Carbondale.  has 
been  named  executive  director 
of  the  Illinois  Press  Association 
(IPA).  He  leaves  as  publisher 
Feb.  8  to  assume  his  new 
post.  DeRossett  succeeds 
David  L.  Bennett,  who 
retired  last  summer  after  24 
years  in  the  position. 


1-arry  Vaii>{ht,  sports  editor  at 
The  Advocate-Messenger  in 
Danville,  has  been  named 
Kentucky  Sportswnter  of  the 
Year  by  the  National  • 
Sportscasters  and 
Sportswriters  Association. 
Vaught  has  worked  at  the 
Advocate-Messenger  since 


James  M.  Clinbrd,  editor 


DISTRICT  OF  COLl'MBIA 
Sam  Daalay  has  been  named  editor  of 
The  Washington  Times.  Dealey,  a 
contributor  at  U.S.  News  and  World 
Report,  has  served  as  an  editorial 
writer  for  the  Times  as  well  as  the 
Asian  edition  of  The  Wall  Street 
Journal,  lie  succeeds  John  Solomon 


CEOKCl A 

Mara  Shalhoup  is  the  new  editor  in 
chief  of  Creative  Loafing  in  Atlanta. 
Shalhoup,  an  award-winning  writer  and 
and  longtime  staffer  at  the  alt-weekly, 
was  a  crime  writer  at  The  Macon 
Telegraph  prior  to  joining  Creative 
Loafing  in  2()()(). 


Bv  SHAWN  MOYNIHAN 


H  VIRGINIA 

Gracia  G.'  Martore 

Gracia  G.  Maitore  has  been  appointed  president 
and  chief  operating  officer  of  Gannett  Go  Inc. 
Maitore  most  recently  served  as  Gannett’s  exec¬ 
utive  vice  president  and  chief  financial  officer, 
and  will  continue  to  serve  as  CFO  until  a  new 
CFO  is  named.  Maitore  worked  for  12  years 
in  the  banking  industry  before  joining  Gannett 
in  1985  as  assistant  treasurer,'  and  eight  years  later  was  named  vice 
president/treasur\'  services.  In  1996  she  added  responsibility  for 
Investor  Relations,  and  two  years  after  that  became  treasurer  and  vice 
president/investor  Relations.  Maitore  was  named  a  senior  vice 
president  in  2001.  She  became  chief  financial  officer  in  2003,  and  was 
named  executive  vice  president  in  2006. 


II AWA  1 1 

Jim  Kolly  is  The  Honolulu  Advertiser's 
new  editorial  page  editor.  He  has  served 
as  editor  of  Pacific  Business  News  for 
the  past  five  years. 


ILLINOIS 

Amy  Gehrt  has  been  named  city  editor 
of  the  Pekin  Daily  Times.  Gehrt  previ¬ 
ously  worked  at  Jupitermedia  as  assis¬ 
tant  editor  for  two  national  design 
magazines,  STEP  Inside  Desifin  and 
Dynamic  Graphics  +  Create. 


ALA B AM A 

Pam  Siddall  has  been  named  publisher 
of  The  Birmingham  News.  Previously, 
Siddall  was  president  and  publisher  of 
The  Wichita  (Kan.)  Ea^le.  She  succeeds 

Victor  Hanson  111 


A R KANSAS 

Nat  Lea  has  been  appointed  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  the 
Arkansas  Democrat-Gazette.  Former 
General  Manager  Paul  Smith  will  remain 
with  the  newspaper  as  president.  Lea 
most  recently  was  publisher  of  The  Sen¬ 
tinel-Record  in  Hot  Springs.  Smith  has 
served  as  president  of  WEIKJO  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc.  since  2006. 


IOWA 

Barbara  Trimble  has  been  appointed 
publisher  of  The  Valley  News  newspa¬ 
per  and  Weekly  Times  shopper  publica¬ 
tion  in  Shenandoah.  Trimble  most 
reeently  was  marketing  director  for 
Sun  News  publications  in  Kansas  City. 


.\  R  I  Z  O  N  A 

Linda  Ashton  has  been  named  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press’  news  editor  for  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico.  She  will  be  based  in 
Phoenix.  Ashton  most  recently  was  the 
AP’s  news  editor  in  Utah  and  Montana. 
She  succeeds  Arizona  news  editor  Ed 
Montes,  who  has  been  named  regional 
sports  editor  for  13  Western  states,  and 
Mark  Evans,  former  news  editor  for 
New  Mexico  and  legislative  editor  for 
AP’s  West  regional  operations. 


.MASSACHUSETTS 
Michael  Paulson  has  been  named  city 
editor  at  The  Boston  Globe.  An  award¬ 
winning  religion  reporter  for  the  paper, 
Paulson  most  recently  worked  as  an 
editor  on  the  Metro  desk. 


C  O  \  N  E  c:  T  1  C  I  T 
Carol  Kalift,  a  photojournalist  at  The 
News-Times  in  Danburv'  for  32  years, 
has  been  promoted  to  photo  editor. 
Kaliff  was  chief  photographer  for  Brooks 
Community  New.spapers  before  joining 
the  News-Times. 


Grogory  Mathis  has  been  appointed 
editor-in-chief  for  the  South  unit  of 
Gatellouse  Media  New  England.  Mathis 
joined  Community  Newspaper  Co.  in 
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1997  and  has  served  as  senior  manag¬ 
ing  editor  for  13  newspapers  and  Web 
sites  in  Marshfield. 

.M  I  N  N  E  S  ()  T  A 

Mike  Klinpensmith  has  been  appointed 
publisher  of  the  Star  Tribune  in 
Minneapolis.  Klingensmith  spent  three 
decades  at  Time  Inc.,  where  he  was 
Entertainment  Weekly's  founding 
publisher  in  1990  and  became  Sports 
Illustrated’s  president  in  1996  before 
being  named  corporate  executive  VP  in 
2002.  He  left  the  company  in  2008. 
Klingensmith  succeeds  CliriS  HartB,  who 
left  last  fall  after  the  Star  Tribune 
emerged  from  bankruptcy. 

.MlSSOl  111 

Michasl  Beatty  has  been  named 
publisher  of  The  Joplin  Globe.  The 
former  publisher  of  The  Baltimore 
Examiner,  Beatty  has  worked  for  the 
Sun  Times  Media  Group,  Liberty 
Publishing,  Journal  Register  Co.,  Tri¬ 
bune  Go.  and  Clarity  Media.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Daniel  P.  Chiodo,  who  retired  in 
December  after  serving  as  publisher  for 
13  years. 

M  O.N’TAXA 

Martin  Cody  has  been  appointed  pub¬ 
lisher  of  The  Havre  Daily  News.  Cody 
most  recently  serv'ed  as  division  manag¬ 
er  for  Sacramento  Magazines  Gorp.  He 
succeeds  Val  Murri. 

NEW  MEXICO 

John  ElChert  is  the  new  publisher  of  The 
Daily  Times  in  Farmington.  Most 
recently  was  publisher  of  The  Times 
Observer  in  Warren,  Pa.  Before  that, 
Elchert  served  as  publisher  of  The  Daily 
Mining  Gazette  in  Houghton,  Mich., 
and  The  Advertiser-Tribune  in  Tiffin, 
Ohio.  He  succeeds  Sammy  Lopez. 

NEW  YORK 

Jim  Collier  has  been  named  circulation 
director  of  The  Record  in  Troy.  Collier 
had  been  circulation  sales  manager  at 
The  Post-Star  in  Glens  Falls  since  2001. 

Sally  Buzbee  has  been  promoted  to 
deputy  managing  editor  for  the  AP 
News  Center.  She  most  recently  served 
as  Middle  East  editor.  Tamer  Fakahaoy 
has  been  named  assistant  managing 
editor.  Previously,  she  was  managing 
editor  of  news  production  for  AP 
Television  News.  Laureo  McCullOUgh 
has  been  named  manager  of  Social 


OHIO 

Sammy  M.  Lopez 
has  been  named 
publisher  of 
Heartland 
Publications’  Ohio 
Valley  Publishing  Go.  He  most 
recently  served  as  publisher  of  The 
Daily  Times  in  Farmington,  N.M. 

OREGON 

Dena  DeRose 

has  been 
promoted  to 
advertising 
director  for  the 
Southern  Oregon  Media  Group. 
Most  recently  she  served  as 
advertising  manager  for  one  of 
its  properties,  the  Mail  Tribune. 


Networks  and  News  Engagement.  She 
will  head  the  Social  Network  Center, 
one  of  the  AP  News  Center’s  four 
sections.  McCullough  joined  AP  in  2006 
as  an  online  editor. 

Tyler  Thoreson  is  the  new  managing 
editor  for  Observer  digital,  the  online 
arm  of  The  New  York  Observer.  Most 
recently,  Thoreson  was  executive  editor 
of  men.style.com,  Conde  Nast’s  online 
home  for  GQ  and  Details. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 
Phyllis  Mensing  is  the  new  copy  desk  i 
chief  at  The  Bismarck  Tribune.  An  AP 
veteran,  she  worked  in  several  bureaus 
before  her  appointment  as  Bismarck 
correspondent  in  1989. 

OHIO 

Kurt  Frenck  has  been  named  executive 
editor  at  The  Blade  in  Toledo.  Franck 
joined  the  Blade  in  2(KM)  as  managing 
editor.  He  succeeds  Ron  Royhsb,  who  is 
retiring  as  editor  and  vice  president. 

David  Kushma  has  been  named  editor. 
Kushma  served  as  editorial  page  editor  of 
The  Commercial  Appeal  in  Memphis  and 
was  associate  editor  at  the  Detroit  Free 
Press.  He  succeeds  Tom  WaltOR,  who 
retired  in  2007.  Dave  Murray  has  been 
promoted  from  special  assignments 
editor  to  managing  editor.  Murray,  a 
Blade  veteran  of  more  than  30  years. 


most  recently  was  special  assignments 
editor. 

Tom  Jekel  has  been  named  interim 
publisher  of  The  Times-Reporter  of 
Dover/New  Philadelphia.  Jekel  joined 
the  newspaper  in  September  as  editor. 

He  succeeds  Jac  A.  Clay. 

David  Kennard  has  been  named  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Mansfield  News  Jour¬ 
nal.  Previously,  he  was  executive  editor 
of  Utah  Business  in  Salt  Lake  City  and 
was  publisher  and  editor  of  the  Troy 
Daily  News.  He  succeeds  Carl  Huimell.  i 

ORE(;ON 

Lisa  Lawrence  has  been  promoted  to 
retail  advertising  manager  for  the  South¬ 
ern  Oregon  Media  Group.  Lawrence 
joined  the  Mail  Tribune  in  December 
2(K)7  as  an  account  representative  for  the 
/\shland,  Talent,  Phoenix  and  south  Med¬ 
ford  territoiy'.  In  2(K)9,  she  was  promoted 
to  regional  marketing  consultant. 

Shasta  Kearns  Moore  has  been  named 
editor  of  tbe  West  Linn  Tidinfls.  She 
will  retain  her  most  recent  responsibili¬ 
ties  as  editor  of  The  Southwest  Commu¬ 
nity  Connection,  one  of  the  Pamplin 
Media  Group’s  monthly  newspapers. 

PENNSV L VAN  I A 
John  Paton  has  been  appointed  chief 
executive  officer  of  Journal  Register  Co. 
in  Yardley.  Paton  most  recently  seiv'ed  as 
chairman,  chief  executive  and  president 
of  impreMedia  LLC,  the  U.S.  Hispanic 
media  company  he  co-founded  in  2(K)3. 

RHODE  ISLAND 
Michael  C.  McDermott  is  the  new  sports 
editor  at  The  Providerwe  Jourruil.  He 
most  recently  was  assistant  sports 
editorAVeb  producer. 

TEXAS 

Dave  Berry  has  been  named  editor  of 
tbe  Tyler  Morning  Telegraph  and  The 
Sunday  Tyler  Courier-Times-Tele- 
graph.  He  is  promoted  from  managing 
editor.  Berry,  immediate  past  president 
of  tbe  Texas  Associated  Press  Managing  ! 
Editors,  succeeds  A.J.  “Jim”  Giametta.  I 

\'  1  R  G  I  M  .\  1 1 

USA  Weekend  Publisher  Charles 
GabrielSOn  has  been  named  its  president 
as  well.  His  appointment  follows  the 
announcement  that  Marcia  Bullard,  the 
weekly  magazine’s  president  and  GEO, 
is  retiring  at  the  end  of  March. 
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Shoptalk 

A  CHintOI-SIlirE  IMP 

Editorial  staffers  must  now  embrace  the  business  side,  or  perish 

Efforts  to  professionalize  journalism 

began  early  in  the  20th  century  as  a  response  to  the 
hypercommercialization  of  newspapers  and  the 
"anything  goes"  approach  to  news  that  emerged  in 
the  late  19th  century^  as  a  means  of  increasing  street 
sales  through  sensationalism,  twisting  the  truth  and  outright  lies. 

The  impetus  for  journalistic  professionalism  originated  among 
publishers  who  wished  to  counter  those  trends,  and  it  gained 
support  of  journalists  who  saw  it  as  a  means  of  improving  their 


working  conditions  and  scoial  standing. 
Journalism  training  andhigher  educa¬ 
tion  programs,  professional  societies  for 
journalists  and  editors,  and  codes  of 
ethics  and  conduct  emerged.  These 
promoted  the  core  values  of  accuracy, 
fairness,  completeness  and  the  pursuit 
of  truth. 

These  efforts  improved  industry' 
practices,  pushed  out  some 
the  worst  journalists  and 
publishers,  and  engendered 
reader  trust  in  news  con¬ 
tent.  They  also  fostered 
environments  in  which 
advertisers  were  willing  to 
promote  their  wares  in 
newspapers  and  made 
news  organizations  more 
financially  sustainable. 

This,  however,  is  where 
journalistic  professionalism  tcok  a 
wrong  turn  -  and  it  did  so  in  two  ways. 
First,  professional  journalists  were 
taught  and  accsepted  the  idea  that  they 
]  should  just  wony’  about  the  journalism 
j  and  leave  the  business  to  itself.  Second, 
journalists,  along  with  other  employ¬ 
ees,  decided  to  seek  improvement  to 
their  compensation  and  working  condi¬ 
tions  through  unionization,  thus 
becoming  adversaries  of  management 
j  rather  than  partners  in  the  manage- 
1 1  ment  of  news  organizations.Both 


j  developments  clearly  improved  jour- 
j  nalism  and  lives  of  journalists;  howev- 
j  er,  they  also  separated  journalists  from 
I  business  decisions  and  removed  them 
from  any  responsibility  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion's  actions  and  sustainability. 

Although  some  protests  over  editori¬ 
al  interference,  owner  avarice,  and  the 
corporatization  of  the  news  industry 

were  heard  in  the  20th  cen¬ 
tury,  few  efforts  to  alter  the 
situation  developed.  The 
enterprises  were  willing  to 
share  a  sufficient  portion  of 
the  riches  generated  with 
journalists  and  companies 
employed  more  writers  and 
editors,  improved  news- 
rcxims,  built  networks  of 
bureaus,  and  provided 
resources  to  undertake 
interesting  reporting  activities. 

That  has  all  changed.  The  reporting 
resources  are  gone,  the  networks  of 
bureaus  are  being  dismantled,  many 
enterprises  can't  afford  their  own  facili¬ 
ties  and  journalists  are  widely  being  laid 
off.  All  of  this  is  being  done  with  little 
input  and  influence  from  journalists  and 
editors  precisely  because  they  spent 
nearly  a  century'  denying  responsibility 
and  involvement  in  business  decisions. 

Today,  many  journalists  are  arguing 
for  the  creation  of  new  types  of  news 


organizations  —  primarily  not-for-profit 
enterprises  —  and  they  are  repeating 
the  same  mistake.  Most  are  suggesting, 
or  already  setting  up,  organizations  in 
which  journalists  still  have  little  say  on 
strategy  and  business  matters. 

The  conundrum  facing  many  journal¬ 
ists  is  whether  to  pursue  the  noble 
work  of  journalism  as  unpaid  charita¬ 
ble  work  or  to  become  engaged  as 
journalistic  entrepreneurs  with  a  seri¬ 
ous  attitude  toward  its  business  issues 
—  something  many  despised  in  their 
former  employers. 

If  journalists  want  pay  for  their  work, 
if  they  want  to  provide  for  their  fami¬ 
lies,  and  if  they  want  to  pay  mortgages, 
they  need  to  spend  more  time  figuring 
out  how  to  provide  value  that  will 
extract  payments  from  readers  and 
advertisers.  To  do  that  they  have  to 
construct  organizational  structures  and 
activities  that  support  the  journalism; 
they  will  have  to  ensure  that  start-ups 
have  sufficient  capital;  and  they  will 
have  to  engage  staffs  in  marketing  and 
advertising  activities,  not  merely  news 
provision. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  issues  for 
these  new  journalism  providers  —  as 
well  as  existing  print  and  broadcast 
providers  —  is  that  journalists  tend  to 
overestimate  the  value  of  news  for  the 
public.  What  the  public  actually  wants 
is  less,  not  more,  news. 

In  any  news  organization,  journalists 
need  to  be  equally  responsible  in  ensur¬ 
ing  they  produce  news  and  information 
that  delivers  value.  They  need  to  be 
responsible  for  ensuring  their  new 
organizations  create  the  revenues  and 
organizational  strength  needed  to  carry 
out  high  quality  journalism.  And  they 
need  to  ensure  that  organizational  deci¬ 
sions  make  the  organizations  and  the 
journalism  offered  viable. 

If  journalists  continue  to  deny 
responsibility  for  the  operation  and  sur¬ 
vival  of  their  news  enterprises,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  create  sustainable  news 
organizations  for  the  future. 

Robert  G.  Picard  is  a  business  school  pro¬ 
fessor,  consultant  and  author  of  23  books 
about  media  economics.  He  blogs  at 
www.theTnediabusiness.blogspot.com.  11 
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